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Forthec convenience of Subscribers in remote places.the wee! ity 
Edition for the Continent, for not less than 3 Months, an 
Countries not requiring postage to be paid in London, 28 fr. 


Le on LAW and JURISPRU- 
DENCE.—_Daring the pneuies Gocgion Courses of Lec- 
fores, commencing on t will be 


e 2ad o 
ws: 
rol CAREY, A.M., from half- ra LA hag half-past 8, P.m., 
On Tuesdays and 
First Course, before Christmas, On Practice, Pleading, and 
Evidence. —Seconp Course, before the Spring Circuit, 
prin 














numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a arene? and forwarded with the Magusines Oe ~~ ions for the Stam: 


in advance, are received by M. Bavupry, 3, Quai Mal 


or li. 2s. the year. To other countries. the postage in addition 


OYAL COLLEGE of SURGEONS, 
EDINBURGH. 


The following COURSES of LECTURES on Medical Science, 
and also th on aalbvened in Oe. ' - -enameadpaaammae for Examina- 
tion for the Diploma of this Co! 


(CLASSES OPEN, waanmenay, 3rd November 1841.) 
Hours. Fees. 





























tional Law.—Tuirp Course, after t « Circuit i os ag Lees, AM. «sess 
rer Real Property. Fee for each Course, 21. ; for ali Natural Philosophy Mr ¥. Geo. Ze. TIN 12 noon £3 3 
Cou . 
By Prof. GRAVES, A.M.. . from ha half-past 7 Ly — 8, P.M., Ayre en6 Pept De 33 
an ‘ 
Fiast Course, tenet tonal Law. SECOND Fs On the | Practical Anatom 3 . 
dministered in the English Courts of ity.—THIRD . Dr. 11 
Gocase, Roman Law—The Institutes of of Gaius. ce for each Months’ Courses) -- | Dy. 54 
Course, 2/.; for all the Courses, 5/. Anatomical Demon-§ Br. #) ia 
StratiONns cesecceseres ‘4 
Bsamination for Degrees in fpwe are held once a year, in . 
r, by the University of ion ics Dr. 
4 Scholarship of Sol. a Year, for ‘three ones, is posed by | © 7 Dr. 35 
the Senate, under certain c s, for the Candi idate who, at {De 
. — — for shall guish himself the most | Practical Chemist 34 Dr. 3% 
By the Act 1 Victoria, cap. 56, the facilities enjoyed by Gra- jonth's Courses Dr. 
duates of the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge. a a Dublin, Materia Medica o..+.+ .. {Be Sell ler . 7 a=) 35 
for admission as Attornies and Solicitors, are pe . Dr. Douglas Maclaga 1 P.M. 
duates of the University of ion. Prpcticg of Physic and (Dr. — OTSON secceess } Sam. 35 
a" ion btained at the Office of the Gi it sovssseeee UDr, Alex. WO0d~-+0e0+ 
inical edicin 
am G. LATHAM. Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Laws. Mondays, Wednes- Dr. Craigie eosseccseses 4PM. 3 5 
Baaeces C, ATKINSON, Secretary to the Counc ays, and ays). 
University College, London, October 21. af peo De. a« 
Ko paopur, he COURSE of NATURAL ‘ 


LOSOPHY.—Professor POTTER'S LECTURES will 
» are on Tuesdays, Th ys, and S ys, from 9 to 


Mabjects i: Moshanien,  inctating Statics, 
statics, and H {' drodynamics ; 2. Acoustics; 3. 
the peter of Light; 4. “ Blectricity 5. Astrono omy. 

Th rse will occupy the whole Sessi Session, terminating at the 
end of omapy bat will divided into two pats, of which the 
first will be conclu ded in the month of April. Fee, for the Ses- 

sion, 6/. ; for the first division, +. 





namics, Hydro 
ics, inclu 


This Class may be attended b h by persons not intending to go 
through an 7 A the Colleg: 
SE EMATICAL Cc cou of Prof. Potter will be as 


etees rent Class, for Sedeues o who have already acquired 
a knowledge of Euclid, books | to 4, and 6, and the more ele- 


mentary parts of | ebra and of Plane I’ rigonometry ; Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays, from \quasten-paet 4 to quarter-past 5. 
Fee, 71. Senior Class, for Students who have a knowledge of 
Geometry. ebra, vigemennatey, av Cael ic mrctions and the more 
elementary ate a the Differential Gok! “qe Mondays, Wed- 
nesdays, an’ ders. . from 9 to Fee. 

EXTitA “Cuass Tor or Bregents weli versed oe the Differential 


s a 
N.B. "Students eutering to the Sentor or J 
Classes of Natural Phi osophy may attend “<= Ye raticel 
Course without additional fee. 
fessor Potter commences on Thursday, 2ist inst., o a.m 
& LATHAM, A.M. Dean of the Faculty of Arts, 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, at, te the Council. 
University College. London, 19th Oct. 


ECTURES on ELOCUTION—By persian 
of the Council and Senate, th the » BAY Ss. 
deliver a Course 0 R MAE PHILOSOPIY ot 
ELOCUTION, at UNI ERSITY € COLLEGE, on the following 
days, at half-past Seven in the Evenii 





Lecture I. Monday, ao. Ist, The" present State of Elocu- 
jonar, 
~ Il. Thursday 4th, The Essentials of Good Reading 


I 
and Speakin, 
— aes f Speech 
- . Thu e Me’ o . 
- V. Monda ‘sen, The ‘Occesions and the Means of 


- 3 The E: ion of Speech. 
—- va hod of *ficining sad Strength- 


en e Ve ct 
— VIII. Th Tihurafay 25th, pF" Passages » Prose and 


n reference to the fo ing Principles. 
Tee. for the consea't” The First Lecture will Tbe open to the 
R.G. LATHAM, A.M. Dean of the Faculty i Aste and Laws. 
Cia. C. ATKINSON, Secre retary to the Coun 
University College, Oct. 20, 18 


HEMISTRY._EDINBURGH_D;. REID, 
Fellow of the pera ca e of eeicene, will CO) 
MENCE ‘his WIN RSE of ES on CH 
MISTRY, on pial sed of tate 1841, in bis Lec- 
ture . 9, <Place, at 10 o'clock, 4.a. The PRAC- 
Tical. and | ANALYTICAL COURSES will begin on the same 
. ic 


34. 5s. 
Reid as a VACANCY for a PUPIL i a the Laboratory, 
who will enjo i my Course 
sation views and a Prectieal Ticctry.cpectolty adapted to ~ 
liar views ore Pupil. , For Terms, &c. apply to Dr. R., a 


eke isl.” 


TO NOBLEMEN AND GENTLEMEN. 

wo LADIES residing with their Mother in the 
Recent’s Park, are desirous of taking the care of TWO 
or THREE. YOUNG LADIES, who may have been prematurely 
ved rs a Mother's care. ‘As Gow ‘Edueation one Comforts 
1 be of the first order, a libe 
References to families yheee os te base been under their 

care, Letters addressed t MH. 269, Regent-street. 


ESSONS in GERMAN: —A German Lady 
gives Lessons: oe 3s. 6d. per hour. She wate ote 


A 
to the care of Mr. "Doughty, Newspaper r Olfice, Vonocuet 
Kensington. 


A PPRENTICE.—A Chemist and Druggist, in in 
an established business, in the iactpal street at the 
end of town, is desirous of meeti ing with a well-educated = 
genteel youth as an APPRENTICE, on terms highly advan- 
tageous to the ines future prospects. Reference will be ores 
D. For further particulars apply to L. M., post 
James’s-street ; if per letter, pre-paid, 





























ber i was ap Dr. J. A. Robertson.... 4PM. 3 5 


Midwifery (3 Months’ $ } heetwe 
Cou sand) onccere ° { br. +e010 A.M. ) Courses, 
- lpm 25 








Forensic Medicine 
(Mondays, Wednes- >Mr. Skae .. 
days, and Fridays) 
Royal Infirmary .. ees «++ 12 noon. 
By rder ‘of the ‘Royal College, 
R. HUIE, President. 
—The above Courses of Lectures, so far as required, also 
guilty for for ies of London, Oxford, 
‘s, and Aberdeen ; and for Examination 
at the Royal Colleges of Surgeons of London and Dublin ; the 
Apothecaries’ = the Facult a! Physicians and Sargeons of 
+h), of tl 


Glasgow ; and th e Army, Navy, and East India 
Company. 








LIVERPOOL MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION. 
ANTED, a PRINCIPAL TEACHER for 


the C ASSICAL DEPARTMENT of the HIGH 
HOOL ettached Ly this Institut It is required not merely 
that he should be Classical Scholar, and experienced in 


1 1 

Teaching. but that ¢ should be able to suit his modes of in- 
crestioe to the general plan of the Sc . As one hour per 

the average time devoted by each boy to Classics, it is 
mm md that they cannot be cambenstelly taught in the same 
way asin a school where five or six hours per diem are devoted 
to this study. The minimum time of attendance is six hours 
every day but Saturday, when there is a half-holiday ; and two 
hours in the evening. twice a week. T' he services of an assistant 
are provided, and the minimum salary is 200 guineas rensem. 
with an additional guinea for every boy in the School above 200. 
Testimonials of ability, character, and experience in tuition, to 
be sent, on or before Monday, th he 22nd of November, to the care 
== ea etary, from whom all needful information may be 

ned. 


NORMAL SCHOOL.—It being he intention of the Directors 
to carry out still further the plan of a Normal School for 
Teachers, laid down in the Prospectus of the Institution, issued 
in the year 1837, it is hereby intimated, that young men who are 
desirous of qualifying themselves to ome ‘Teachers, will have 
an opportunity of being trained in the Practice of their profes- 
ion. in the various schools, under the superintendence of the 
Principal and other Masters. No salary will at first be given, 
but young men so employed will enjoy the privileges of Mem- 
bers of the Institution, and have free access to the Library, the 
Lectures, and the Evening Cone. Immediate application to 
be made to W. B. HODGSON, Secretary. 


ONDON and BRIGHTON RAILWAY.— 
ALTERATION of TRAINS.—OPEN TeROPposoUT 
from London to B: for rs, parcels, private car- 
es, and horses 
wn tenis tre from London daily, except Suodaye, ¢ at : three- 
quarters —_ 9 A.M.; @ three-quarters past 10 * three- 
quarters past 1 P.M. ; ) three-quarters past 2 P. ae ;'* three- 
a a past 3 P.m.; ae three-quarters past 4 P.M.; and to 
ydon only at 7 p.m. 
nday trains down from London. —Mixed trains at *8a 
ee past 10 a.m. and* 7 p.m.; and to Croydon cats 
at 10 P.M 
Up trains from Brighton daily, except Sundays, at * three- 
quarters past 6 a -M.: @ quarter-past 8 a. M.; | three-quarters 
past 10.4.M.; * three-quarters past 11 A.M.; quarter-past 2 
wt 3; *4P.M.; and from Croydon only re three-quarters past 











Sunday tssins up from Brighten at * three-quarters past 7 
+ an ; and from Croydon only at 7 a.m. 
‘The Traine marked ‘thes re mixed; that is, consist of first 
and second-class carriages, and stop at all the stations on the 
Tine, rformin oe ournsy in two hours and three-quarters. 
The Trains mar es cy consint om only of first-class carriages, 
and stop only at Croydon d-hill, Three Bridges (otherwise 
Crawley), and oe e journey in 
two hours an uarter. The pais = marked eed are mixed, 
bat call only at Croydon, ‘Red-hill, T i 
Heath, and perform th 
Fares to from 
riages, las. 6d. ; second dees... es children in second class, 


Fares to Croydon :—First class, 2s. ; second class, ls. 6d. 

Children un ~ And peers of of age e in first~< lass carriages will be 
charged secon _—m arge made for infants in arms. 
*ourticula yal - obtained on application at th the 





uais, Fert, or at the Atheneum Oilice, Lond 


‘or France, and ot 
(James nOLMES, TOOK's COURT. y 


FFICE for PATENTS of INVENTION and 
REGISTRATION of DESIGNS, 62, Lincoln’s Inn-fields. 
—Inventors and others are particularly directed to the advan- 
tages and economy of having their pl secured this 
office. The title ofan invention on 
prospectus. containing much use information as to British 
and Foreign Patents, and protection of Designs and Patterns, 
will be forwarded, FRE, on application to Mr. ALEXANDER 
Prince, 62, Lincoln's Inn-fields. 


T° PRINTERS or PUBLISHERS.—An old- 
established Printer is desirous of meeting with a Gentle- 
oy conversant with the Business, (asa Partner, ora Pablisher.) 
o could ensure a sopply a eo . would find this an = 
comity worthy? his attention present tot 4 
table and profitable, the Fy acon and adapted to 6 every 
description of work.—Apply, by letter, to E. L., Messrs. Waters, 
wine-merchants, 1, Arthur-street West. 


ONE, MEDALS, &c.—Mr. Curr has re- 
moved to 65, Princes-street, 9 J-cigester- uare. Coins sold, 
beaght. poe tm described, and valued. “ai objects of art, 
rare books, &c. sold for Amateurs at a low commission. Pur- 
chases made at auctions and abroad on commission. A la 
variety of recent N 
Mr. Curt revisits Paris in November for a few days, and will be 
happy _to execute orders in that capital. At home daily from 
Ten till Six in the Afternoon. 

















ETROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS.—An 
Article in the WESTMINSTER REVIEW, just pulp 
lished (No. 70), contains the fullest information on this su' 
with me plans of the New Streets, and two of the Roys Vick 
, Tower Hamlets. 
. Hooper, 13, Pall Mall East. 


Sales by Auction. 

SOUTHGATE'’S ROOMS. 
By Messrs. SOUTRGATS * SON, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet- 
crest, THIS DAY two followi days, Sundi y ex- 
epted. (being the albasiiee of the Sale commencing Oc- 


tol 

VALUABLE COLLECTION of MISCEL- 
LLANEOUS BOOKS, 1 in various departments af Litera- 
ture, including a Selection from the LIBRARY of a 

among which are, "ion 
about’ 500 atenjones prints, inclu 

ige's Portraits, 4 vols. L. P. 

lotta A Waltoni et CastelliLexi oom pvela tet 





oyal, 3 vols.—Montfaucon L’ Antiquité Reccrras “y et 
Monuments, 20 vols.—Curtis’ 4,3 Lond nsis, 3 v —Mo- 
rant’s Essex, 2 vols. | Britannia. L. P. 
Pinkerton's ve ages an Travel s, ik vole eA 's Del bios and 
Variorum Cla . 185 vols. A few PAINTINGS, &e. eh 





PREPARING FOR IMMEDIATE SALE 

LARGE SUANTESE ES of BOOKS in 
ow ‘38 BOA 

An A ORTMENT of FANCY STATION- 
ERY, We .24, &c., being the Stock in Trade of a Sta- 
tioner removed from the Country. 

*,* Liberal accommodation offered on Property ; and levee 
or ‘Publ ye of Books, Prints, ke. promptly disposed of 








4,000 VOLUMES OF BOOKS IN QUIRES, MEDICAL 
LIBRARY, &c. 
Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, on FRIDAY, 29th, and following 


da 
T= ‘HE, MEDICAL LIBRARY of the late J. 
E, . M.D. F.R.S.., Including Annesley's Researches 
on Ditooses of India, 2 vols, coloured plates—Quain's Muscles of 
the Haman pAibings' 3 System of Anatomy, 3 vols.—Stan- 
Coo; of the ae enenaes —~ 





AL et Causis Morbo tony 3 vol per me 
don Medical Geoettei together Ly a a MIS se CoaNEO Ss COL. 
LECTION of f BOOKS, ipetediog, British Gallery of Contempo- 
rary Portraits, 2 vols.—Tresham's British Gallery of Pictures— 
Canova's Works, 2 vols.—Martin's Milton, 2 vols.—Mant's Bible, 

3 vols.—W estall's | Bible, 3 vols.—Oracle of Human Destiny. 680 
copies, with the Stereotype plates—Don Juan, 564 copies. with 
the Stereotype plates—T bree Experiments of Li iving, and atner 
Fulton, with the Stereotype plates— Walker's Pronouncing 
tionary, 400 copies—Quantities of the Field Book— Reilin’s 
Ancient History—Gol ismith’s England, 3 vols.—Doings in Lon- 
don—Acting Drama—Life of Napoleon—Whiston's Jose -hus— 
Partington’s Natural Philosophy—Sale's Koran—Cook's Voyages 
—Ross's Voyage—National COED , &e. 

125, Fleet-street, London 


CHILLES BRITISH and FOREIGN LIFE 
: ASSURANCE peporsa tion and LOAN BANK: to be 
empowered by Act of Parliament. Cogtal 65m 500,000/., in 20,000 
shares at a. each. Deposit 2/. 10s. shar 
oy 5 —— pre fre Holland Field, Esq." 


ing, 
Jobo Milner, 
eorge Tanqueray, Esqz 
n Baker Wright, Esq. 
vith — Ay to add to their numbe 
Auditors—T. L. Davison, Esq. ; John eeitriage Makeham, Esq. 
4 nkers—Union Bank of 
Phys'cians—James Arthur Wilson M.D. 23, Dover-street, Picea- 
dilly; Ric hard H. Goolden, M.D. 8, John-street, Adelphi 
Surgeons —Thomas Blizard ( Yurling, Esq’. 1, Mount-place, London 
Hospital; William B. — are re Finsbary- -square 
Standing Counsel—E. You ange, New-cquere, Lincoln’s-inn, 
Solicitor—T homas Butts Re query, Esq. New Broad-street. 
—Dr. Adolphus Gonrsocier. 
Every description of assurance La be effected, » either with or 
without participation in profits, for the whole ter 
Table of Rates, with participation | in profits, for a 1001, on 
o healt thy life : ‘Ss 


Age 45 
At premium a} £. 4 d. ai . da.) £. s. d.| £. 8. d. 
er cent. 11 3 2 ry 6 2 16 6 317 9 
Pr Premiums may be —_ yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly. 
LOANS are nted on real or popeenat security to individuals 





Bobwect Embleton ae 


55 
£. 8. d. 
513 9 








No. 10, Angel- T 
a iT Teme. it London-bridge and ‘Brabion + and at the Book: 
11, 1841, (By order) THOMAS WOOD, Sec. 








their lives with A ig Associatio' 

Prospectuses to be and seglicatton for the remaining 
shares and for Fg ee to te made to the Secretary, at the tem- 
porary offices, 35, w Broad-street, City, 
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Empowered by special Act of Parliament, 4 NCE” cap. 

RITANNIA LIFE a COM- 

PANY, No. |, Princes-street, Bank, aad William- 
street, City, L on. 

This Institution 1 is empowered by a special Act he Parliament, 
and is so Constituted as to afford the benefits of Life Assurance, 
i fullest Gatonte to Policy-Holders, and pin present greater 
c~ accommodation than can tained oti other 


HE PERUSAL of NEW PUBLICATIONS. | 7 


—With a view of m the increasing demand for 


pole of a more vali aon character than are 
ly found in Cirew 


Proprietors of the 
pritise and Foreign Libra: rary, Co Street, have very consi- 
we SELL chels con e 
VINI ES 


{ecto in HISTO ORY. po APHY, 

DIV d POLITICAL 

HILOSOPHY, WOvaGES. T TRAVELS c. Every NEW bul: 
— ATION of My is tdded Nmomeditely it appears; and t 

choice of new work analytical list 





Offices. superiority des its ) and its n to 
patie preference and support, have bee ap proved, i 
y its 


Among me, others, - by following a oe may be 





cnpmore 
A most economical set of Tables— computed ex for the 
= af this Company, from authentic tic and d comp vata: and and 


the lowest rates of Assurance that can 
Witbout compromising the safety of the Institution. 
ing remium oa a new and remarkable 
for securing loans.or debts; a less immomiote payment ing 
nired on @ Pulicy for the whole term of life than in any other 


miums payable either Annually, Helé-geesiz er Quarterly, 
in one sum, or in a limited number of men 
Board of Directors in attendance daily at Two o'clock. 
«Age 3 of the assured in every case admitted in t icy. 
fie claims payable within one month after proof of Seach. 
dical A ated, in all cases, for their reports, 











~ Premium per Cent. per Annum able duri 
Ist Five = ive 3rd wme = h Five 


Age. Remainder 

years. | erie" of life. 
v0 eta |i 10 (ig it [£1 16 9 £238 
30} 1 6 4; 112 1 7 217 6 
40 lie ij 2a a ti 6 353 434 
so | 216 7, 39 4145 5] 5 6 3! 613 7 





an 
E> ablished month . entitled ~ THE LIBRARY CIRCULAR,” 
is publ is furnished z atuitously. The terms of out Engl for 
the supply of Book ieties and Families ay net ee england, 
Seotinns. ong reland may, be had gratis an ap- 
plication to Messrs. Saunders & ey. Pu Pubilohers, Cond: 
street, Et — ty of whom may 
HINTS FOR THE FORMATION OF BOOK SOCIETIES. 
OOKS for PERUSAL and RETURN. — 
HORNE & Co.’s LIBRARY, 105, ow side.—Works in 
every department of Literature forwarded for perusal to all 
rts of the Country. Terms of Subscription from Two to Ten 
juineas per annum and upwards, according to the supply re- 
quired. Th he great onsons Of this library insures to Subscribers 
an advantage not to et with in any of the numerous circu- 
lating libraries in Londen, viz., the immediate supply of the 
Books wanted, whether new or old, and in any department of 
Literature. Book ieties are s upplied at the rate per annum 
of 12/. 12s. for every 30 volumes, and may choose their own books 
from the Publisher's catalogue or otherwise, and exchange them 
for others at pleasure. 


CATALOGUE of BOOKS, Ancient and 
Mopern, priced UNUSUALLY Low, for ready money, is 
blished ever: lonth, onaste, on sent pos by Gentle- 














PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 
A liberal commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 


t free 
men sending their address to LLIS, PReckeaieer. Piazza, 
Lowers ,Garden, These aan Catalogues contain the 
of Books in every variety of Literature ; by this 





OTETT SOCIETY, insT1ITUTED FOR THE 
Revival or THE ANCIENT CHORAL MUSIC or 
= CHURCH, —Subscribers to the Music about to — > printed 
y the ion will are received at One Guinea per ann 
Crilection will consist te. Complete Services oT oglih and 
aiepetipasons Anthems 


ers —II. N 
apa Tctetse for for the Festivals of th rch. The ty division 

the work is intended to supply . pn which has long 
been felt, and will comprise a regular series of Le ay] for the 
Festivals and Fasts of the Church, selected chiefly from Pales- 
trina and other great Masters of that 

For prospectuses and full particulars apply to Mr. Rimbault, 
9, Denmark-street, Soho; or to Mr, Burns, 17, Portman-street, 
to whom Names and Subscriptions should ‘be forwarded as 

speedily as possible. 
ubscriptions for the first year will include the Society's 

Publications to November, 1842. It is expected that 300 pages 
will be given during the year. 


Mesical ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY.— 
will, b he ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING af this Society 


the liberal 
cians, held in their —s LI Stee STREET. 
LEICESTER-SQUARE, on MONDAY EVENING, the ist of 
November next, at 70 "clock precisely. 

The object of this Society is to print scarce and valuable Mu- 
sical Works, which, at present, exist only in Manuscript, in 
separate and detached yp or which, havin; en long out of 
print, are unattainable who may wish to possess them. 

It is well known that Purcell's Operas, and many of his Odes, 
are only to be found in Manuscript; that few of the Madrigals 
and Anthems of Wilbye, Gibbons, Bennett, Weelkes, Bateson, 
Ward Reede, Be Morley, and other eminent composers of the same 

period, have: been reprinted ; and the original editions are not 
Saly costly, but, betng § in separate parts, are pereay to found 
complete. It is not, however, very creditable to the musical 
taste and liberality of this country and age, that these and other 
works of acknowledged eminence should thus, year by year, be 
approaching extinction ; and it is thought that this Society may 
accomplish the very. desirable object of preserving them, by the 
means of republication. 

The subscriptions are expended in printing such works as ma 
be decided on by the Committee, and all other expenses avoided 
as far ee pestis 3 ; the office of Edi 
cases undertaken gratuitously. 

The Works are printed on the best paper (hot-pressed), the 
original Prefaces, &c. preserved, and each Work preceded by 
} n-ne Remarks, and occasionally by the PD ife of the 

om 

The si subscription is 1. annually; for which ey Subscriber 
receives a copy of each Work printed by the ety. 

The Publications of the present year ana of 
A Mass for Sve Sa. bow composed for the old Cathedral of Sains 





itor, for instance, being in all 


Paul, a.p. ILLIAM Byrpg; from a aco » Supposed 
tobe a in the pessoaen, = ats ‘Cha ceded by 
a Life of the Composer, and ed ae Rimbeolt beg 


The first Set of English Masons: te + 34 four, five, AL six 
Voices, newly composed by Jonn WiLBys. Tey Edited by 
James Turle, -» Organist i Westminster Abbe 

Dido and Aineas, an Opera. mnpeoes » A.D. 1675, by Henry 

Edited by G. Alex. ecterren, Esq., Professor of 

Harmony at the Royal Academy of Mu 
First Set of Madrigals and Motetts, of five parts, apt for Viols 

and Voices, newly composed by ORLANDO Ginpons, Batche- 

lor of Music, and Organist of His Majesty's Honourable 

Chapel in a Ae int. Edited by Sir Geo re Smart, Or- 

nist an to Her Majesty's Chapels 
he last-mentioned. Work will be issued after ‘the “General 

Meeting, in order that it may contain a printed List of Members 

up to the Ist of November. The number of Members already 

exceeds 700, 

Subscriptions are received at Chappell's Music Warehouse, 
No. 50, New Bond-street, where Prospectuses and all particulars 
may be obtained. 

he Treasurer will attend - receive subscriptions an hour 
before the Meeting. rder of the Counc 
EDW ARD F. RIMBAULT, Secre tary. 


OPULAR WORKS by F. DE PORQUET. 
“ The method Mr. F. de Porquet has adopted in the 
teaching of languages, is borne out by the first metaphysical 
minds, and the Brat < = ccholaatic. authorities, from John Locke 
or Roger J Ascham d Eauees tional Mag. 
CONVERSAT TONS PARISTE NES. Price 2s. 6d. 
Le STIUESOI , GSR MAN ditto; , ITALIAN ditto ; 





i 2K. 4s. 6d. 
NGLISH. Ft RECKONER of 
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DON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 23, 1841. 
- 
j ~ ~~ REVIEWs 


Essas, by R. W. Emerson, of Concord, Massa- 
chusetts. With Preface by Thomas Carlyle. 
Fraser. 

A good Introduction is a great advantage, not 

less in the intellectual than in the fashionable 

or mercantile world. Mr. Emerson has been 
fortunate in this particular; he is brought before 
the English reading public by one of the “ ob- 
served” of the day, and may thus gain a degree 
of notice, which, we will venture to affirm, he 
would not else have attracted: not because his 

‘Essays’ are altogether destitute of merit, but 

rather because of the peculiar vein of thought 

which runs through them, and, above all, of the 
very uncouth—the very un-English—garb in 
which they are clothed. 

Were we to look at his book in a merely lite- 

point of view, we should pronounce it—or, 
rather, denounce it—at once, as absolutely below 
criticism. Never was diction so rough, so dis- 
torted, so inharmonious: never was expression 
so opaque, so ponderous, so laboured. We posi- 
tively doubt, while we read, whether we are not 
labouring at low Saxon or high Dutch. We 
rotest, as heretofore, against these unnatural 

Innovations in the tongue of Milton and of 

Shakspeare. These defilers of the pure “well 

of English” ought to know that every lan- 

ge possesses an idiosyncracy of its own— 

and this wholly independent of mere gramma- 
tical rules. When this idiosyncracy is neglected 
—when a language is tortured into shapes con- 
trary to the tendencies of its nature—it becomes 
harsh, crude, dissonant, and obscure. If the folly 
be countenanced, and become general, the lan- 
guage itself suffers; its elegance disappears,— 
words, which before were explicit, gradually be- 
come misty and undefined; this re-acts upon 
ideas, and it is very difficult to say where that re- 
action stops. An attention to style is one of the 
“ social duties” of literary life,—more especially 
with those who deal in principles, who profess to 
instruct and to elevate by their writings. The style 
of a book is, as it were, the outward and material 
envelope of the inner thoughts, and, as such, 
ought to be in harmony with the ideas; and 
where this harmony is wanting, it is fair to 
assume that the writer has not that clear percep- 
tion which is so essential to the appreciation of 
the Beautiful both in Nature and Art. 

The subjects treated of in these ‘ Essays’ are, 
History, Self-Reliance, Spiritual Laws, Love, 
Friendship, Heroism, Intellect, Art. Mr. Emer- 
son is not content to skim over the surface 
of these vast questions; on the contrary, he is 
ever struggling to pierce through the relative and 
the phenomenal, and to grasp the absolute and 
the eternal—to dive beyond the ever-revolving 
circumference, and reach that centre where all 
is fixed and immutable. 

It is evident that a work of this nature cannot 
be duly appreciated by superficial criticism. 
The question is, here, not of picturesque descrip- 
tions, skilful delineations of character, &c.; it 
is a question of pure ideas, of abstract theories, 
and of the applications of those theories. We 
shall not, therefore, attempt any detailed ana- 
lysis of these ‘ Essays’; it would be out of place 
and out of character. Our duty is to disengage, 
if possible, from the rough and broken mass of 
thought before us, the fundamental ideas of the 
Writer ; to determine, in short, his method—his 
system, 

This word “system” brings us back, perforce, 
to the Preface ; for the Preface (which, by the 
bye, is a very choice and perfect specimen of its 
author's style), after telling us that all “ Zs¢s and 
Isms” are “growing a weariness,” adds, that 








“one of the merits’’ of the book is, that “ it 
has no system, and points or stretches far be- 
yond all systems.” This ju ent is very 
much after the fashion of the day, which just 
now delights to cry down systems—to use the 
word as a synonym for exclusiveness, as ex- 
pressive of one-sided views and narrow theories: 
whereas a system, properly defined, is nothing 
more than a chain of deductions logically at- 
tached to some primary principle or principles ; 
which deductions are made according to certain 
fixed laws; and if these laws are untrue, then is 
Truth beyond human attainment. It is not, 
therefore, the system which errs; it is the prin- 
ciples on which it is based. These principles 
being fallacious—or, which is much more probable, 
incomplete—the system will partake of precisely 
the same amount of fallacy, or incomplete- 
ness. It is mere babble, therefore, to talk of a 
man being “above,” or “beyond” systems; 
every man who thinks and reasons must have a 
system, from the mere fact of his reasoning. 
This is not the place to determine whether Mr. 
Carlyle himself has a system or not; but we 
cannot help expressing a hope that the following 
observation is not logically allied to any of the 
rinciples he professes! Characterizing the work 
fore us, he remarks of it:—‘* Everywhere there 
is the true heart of man, which is the parent of 
all talent ; which, without much talent, cannot 
exist” ! This is either pure unadulterate non- 
sense, or an extreme of intellectual exclusiveness 
which is equally pitiable and presumptuous. 

With reference, however, to Mr. Emerson, 
although his ‘ Essays’ do not present any con- 
nected exposition of a Philosophical Theory, yet 
are they all so rigorously attached to a few first 
principles—and this, too, by @ priori reasoning 
—that we feel warranted in affirming that, so 
far from being “ above” such control, he seems, 
to us, to be absolutely the slave of asystem! His 
reason is completely bound by the chains of a 
logic which it has forged for its own captivity. 

There are two distinct aspects under which all 
circumstances may be considered, and most rea- 
soners adopt either the one or the other. They 
either confine their attention to details, and see 
nothing above or beneath but the actual—nothing 
but facts, and the relations between facts ; or they 
contemplate causes alone, and see nothing but 
the abstract and the ideal: and these methods 
seem to divide pretty equally between them the 
past history of Philosophy. Yet both give erro- 
neous, because incomplete, notions on all sub- 
jects they attempt to explain ; both, when carried 
out, with rigorous logic, to their extreme con- 
sequences, lead to results equally untenable. 

t is to the latter class of reasoners that Mr. 
Emerson belongs, and his work is replete with the 
errors of his method. Moreover, it is desultory 
to a painful degree: first principles and ultimate 
conclusions are stuck side by side, leaving gaps 
of reasoning to be filled up by the reader, wide 
enough to startle a German Professor. Inconsis- 
tencies and contradictions, too, abound: in short, 
Mr. Emerson seems to have “gone to a feast”’ 
of Philosophy, and “‘ brought away the scraps.” 

The first page of his book offers a remarkable 
illustration of what we have here urged against 
him. He thus commences the Essay on History, 
—which, we may observe, developes, without the 
slightest acknowledgment, the ideas propounded 
by Hegel on the same question. 

“ There is one mind common to all individual men. 
Every man is an inlet to the same, and to all of the 
same. He that is once admitted to the right of 
reason, is made a freeman of the whole estate. * * 
Who hath access to this universal mind, is a party 
to all that is, or can be done, for this mind is the only 
and sovereign agent.” 

Now this mystical idea of “one mind common 
to all individual men,” strikes the half-thinker as 





a sublime philosophic discovery ; and he has often 
so much reverence for its enunciator as not to 
dare to ask him how he found itout! Yetsublime 
as it appears, it has a very humble origin. There 
is an expression universally received —“ the 
human mind’—which is what is called an 
“abstract idea.” An abstract idea is a pure 
creation of the intellect, and in all processes 
of reasoning such ideas are indispensable. The 
individual objects around us present certain 
obvious resemblances and differences; we 
seize the one and reject the other; and, in- 
cluding all the former under a single name, 
we form classes, species, &c. The nature of an 
abstract idea is, therefore, wholly dependent on 
certain mental laws, or, technically speaking, 
wholly subjective. But Mr. Emerson, disre- 
garding this elementary truth, has given to the 
teem abstract idea, “the human mind,” a 
veritable and independent existence, and, by this 
simple process has arrived at his mystical theory 
of “one mind common to all individual men,” 
With just the same truth might a Naturalist tell 
us of one tail common to all individual cats, or 
one odour common to all individual roses! This 
is a very — mistake in certain systems of 
modern philosophy. ‘The mind which can raise 
itself to the consideration of abstractions, proud 
of the apparent increase of its vision, and rejoic- 
ing in the despotism which it can so easily exer- 
cise over a world filled with its own creations, is 
very apt to neglect—nay, to deny—the whole 
universe of realities; forgetting that it is these 
alone which have enabled it to attain the ideal 
sphere in which it revels. 

After creating his “universal mind,” Mr. 
Emerson is easily led to his cage od of His- 
tory. “ Of the works of this mind, History is the 
record.” But, of course, this mind, like individual 
minds, must be developed in time—must be sub- 
ject to various passions—must give lace to ever- 
changing ideas; and so thinks Mr. Emerson :— 

“ Without hurry, without rest, the human spirit 
goes forth from the beginning te embody every 
faculty, every thought, every emotion which belo 
to it, in appropriate events. ® * Epoch after oak, 
camp, kingdom, empire, republic, democracy, are 
merely the application of this manifold spirit to the 
manifold world.” 

By way of illustration, Mr. Emerson informs us 
that ancient Greece represents the youth of man, 
and that “our reverence for the Greeks is our 
reverence for childhood.” If this thought had 
been left in its vague form, it might have passed 
as a pretty conceit, possessing some dim, cloud- 
like resemblance to reality. But Mr. Emerson 
does not shrink from putting it to a severer test, 
and boldly assures us that “a great boy, or a great 
girl, with good sense, is a Greek!” Now this 
ludicrous idea is a direct result of Mr. Emerson's 
system. Recognizing nothing but abstractions— 
regarding man as pure intellectuality—he is 
logically led to such conclusions. If the hypo- 
thesis which he sets out with were true—if man 
were really a being of pure intellect, instead of one 
compounded of intellect and sensibility—a very 
close analogy might exist between the terms 
selected. . But, as man is actually constituted, 
the comparison can never be received in any 
other than a metaphorical sense: for the cha- 
racter of the Greek was not dependent merely 
on the state of his intellect; it was dependent, as 
national character must be, on a thousand ex- 
ternal influences—influences wholly contingent 
and temporal ; influences of religion, of politics, 
of society, of climate: all of them long since 
changed, ever changing, and not,therefore, ac i 
upon the “great boys” and “great girls” o 
Mr. Emerson’s world. It is, indeed, almost 
bewildering to think over all the elements of 
individuality which must be annihilated before 
this doctrine can become truth, 
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A speculative philosopher, who dispenses with 
experience, has no limits to his range. After 
dogmatizing on man, Mr. Emerson makes a 

rasp at Nature also. Here, again, he propounds 
his a@ priori theory, and proceeds to build upon 
it the whole system of creation. All physical 
laws, he tells us, may be summed up in a 
dualism—action and re-action. Behold the 
animating idea of the Creator when the universe 
grew beneath hishands! This law— f 

“We meet with in every part of nature,—in 
- darkness and light, in heat and cold, in the ebb and 
flow of waters, in male and female, &c. * * An 
inevitable dualism bisects nature, so that each thing 
is a half, and suggests another thing to make it a 
whole: as spirit, matter; man, woman ; subjective, 
objective ; in, out ; upper, under ; motion, rest; yea, 
na ” 
= be it observed, Mr. Emerson goes a 
step further. Not content with objectiving ab- 
stract ideas, as before shown, he objectives the 
mere relative terms,—in, out; upper, under; 
yea, nay! Duaiism is transported from the 
material into the intellectual world! of course; 
for with Mr. Emerson matter and intellect are 
identical—are both forms of the eternal unity. 

“The supreme critic is that great nature in which 
we rest, as the earth lies in the soft arms of the 
atmosphere,—that unity, that over-soul within which 
every man’s particular being is contained, and made 
one with all other. * * And that deep power in 
which we exist, and whose beatitude is all accessible to 
us, is not only self-sufficing and perfect in every hour, 
but the act of seeing, and the thing seen—the seer 
and the spectacle—the subject and the object, are 
one! We see the world piece by piece, as the sun, 
the moon, the animal, the tree; but the whole, of 
which these are only the shining parts, is the soul.” 

Before this system of Pantheism, man’s free- 
dom of volition must of course vanish. “I am 
constrained every moment,” observes this slave 
of logic, “to acknowledge a higher origin for 
events than the will Z call mine.” Now this will 
is evidently a thorn in Mr. Emerson’s path. 
Ever falsifying his theories, can we wohder that 
he loses no opportunity of decrying it? 

“ Our moral nature,” he declares, “ is vitiated by 
any interference of our will. People represent virtue 
as a struggle, and take to themselves great airs upon 
their attainments; and the question is everywhere 
vexed when a noble nature is commended,— W hether 
the man is not better who strives with temptation? 
But there is no merit in the matter: either God is there, 
or he is not there.” 

This ‘ Quietism” is the legitimate offspring 
of the Pantheism in the preceding paragraph. 
It is also a result of Mr. Emerson’s system! 
Denying the relative and the contingent, he is 
forced to deny man’s individuality ; to save hu- 
manity, he absorbs it into one “universal mind.” 
This universal mind must either be coequal or 
identical with the Deity: to make it coequal 
would lead to a thousand absurdities, and the 
only alternative is to absorb it. 

These ‘ Essays," however, are not without their 
value, for they afford striking illustrations of 
the current fallacies of the school to which Mr. 
Emerson belongs. An enthusiast and a recluse, 
he is so shut out from all external influences, that 
he is wholly unconscious of the startling contra- 
dictions which daily experience offers to his 
abstractions. He shrinks not, therefore, from 
their application to the realities around him, and 
thus exposes their insufficiency and their weak- 
ness to the light of common sense. So far from 
being ‘‘above” a system, Mr. Emerson, we re- 
peat, is the veritable slave of the theories he has 
adopted. 

We have bestowed five minutes’ attention on 
this book, because, from its intellectual tenden- 
cies, it may be viewed as the representative of a 
class of works (chiefly foreign importations) 
which have met with some success in ‘* Young 
England.” But let it not be supposed that 


we are contending against all abstractions ; 
on the contrary, no philosophy is complete 
which does not recognize their value—which 
does not combine, in its method, the abstract 
with the concrete. It is the undue prepon- 
derance given to either one over the other, 
which is the basis of all the erroneous systems 
which have so long made a battle-field of intel- 
lectual Europe. What England especially wants 
at this moment, is, a philosophy which shall 
accept both as of authority, and draw its conclu- 
sions accordingly. When this is worthily given 
us, we shall hear no more of our indifference to 
Metaphysics, and our contempt for Psychology. 

In conclusion, and in justice to Mr. Emerson, 
we will observe, that notwithstanding his crabbed 
jargon—his un-English English—the ludicrous 
bathos of many of his would-be climaxes,—there 
are, scattered about these Essays, bright with 
passages of a certain obscure beauty, fine ideas 
and elevating sentiments. He is evidently aman 
accustomed to reflection; a man imbued with 
reverence for Truth, Beauty, and Virtue: but 
originality we cannot allow him. His first prin- 
ciples are all borrowed from Schelling, or, more 
frequently, from Hegel. We must doubt, there- 
fore, whether Mr. Emerson has yet found the 
“ true heart,” which his Prefacer claims for him ; 
for we cannot consider that man as “ speaking 
from the heart of him” who has made himself 
not merely the slave of a system, but the slave 
of the system of another. 





The Adventures of a Soldier. 

Colburn. 

Tuts is a straightforward soldier’s narrative—an 
excellent book of its class; a true and vivid pic- 
ture of a soldier’s life—a life of vicissitude and 
change, of incidents fearfully contrasted, of feast- 
ing and starving, of idleness and exhaustion, of 
fun, frolic, and “the cat’; and by confining 
himself strictly to a personal narrative, Mr. Cos- 
tello has contrived to make this, the last of so 
many military biographies, by no means the least 
welcome. 

We cannot, of course, go deliberately through 
such a work, but must be content to select a few 
characteristic incidents. Here is an account of 
a forced march and a battle- field :-— 

“On the third day after our arrival at Santarem, 
we commenced a series of forced marches to join the 
main army under Sir Arthur Wellesley, at Talavera, 
then almost hourly expecting an engagement with the 
French corps commanded by Marshal Victor. Our 
men suffered dreadfully on the route, chiefly from 
excessive fatigue and the heat of the weather, it 
being the melting month of July. The brain fever 
soon commenced, making fearful ravages in our ranks, 
and many men dropped by the road-side and died. 
Two men of the 52nd, unable to continue facing the 
sufferings we daily endured, actually put a period to 
their existence by shooting themselves. * * A report 
reached our corps at Malpartida de Placentia, that a 
battle had been fought at Talavera, and that the 
English had been beaten and dispersed. Although 
I believe few of us gave credit to the story, still it 
created some uneasiness among men and officers. 
Its effect, however, upon our brigadier, was to make 
him hurry forward with, if possible, increased speed. 
Our bivouac was immediately broken up. We got 
under arms, and leaving the sick of the brigade 
behind us in the town under charge of a subaltern 
from each regiment, we commenced one of the longest 
marches, with scarcely a halt or pause, on the mili- 
tary records of any country. To use the words of 
our admirable historian of the Peninsular War, we 
‘passed over sixty-two miles, and in the hottest 
season of the year in twenty-six hours.” * * Our 
bugles struck up merrily as we crossed the field of 
battle early in the morning, on the 29th of July. 
The scene, however, was most appalling, especially 
to the young soldiers; we had partaken in no en- 
counter as yet, and here had missed the interest which 
blunted the feelings of the men engaged. We ‘raw 
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and recognized no comrades among the fallen. The 
ice still remained to be broken which the experience 
of one engagement would have done effectually. The 
field of action had occupied an extensive Valley, 
situated between two ranges of hills, on which the 
British and French armies were It was now 
strewn with all the wreck of the recent battle. The 
dead and dying, to the amount of some tho 
conquerors and conquered, lay diversely in little 
heaps, interspersed with dismounted guns, and shat- 
tered ammunition waggons, while broken horse trap. 
pings, and blood-stained chacots, and other tor 
paraphernalia of military pomp and distinction, com. 
pleted the reality of the battle scene. The long grass 
which had taken fire during the action was still 
burning, and added dreadfully to the sufferings of the 
wounded and dying of both armies; their cries for 
assistance were horrifying, and hundreds might have 
been seen exerting the last remnant of their strength, 
crawling to places of safety—On our arrival we 
were immediately ordered upon outpost duty: in 
executing which we had to throw out a line of sen- 
tinels facing the French position. Another and a 
more painful duty that devolved upon us, was to 
carry the wounded men into the town of Talavera, 
Many of these poor fellows, I remarked, were dread- 
fully burnt. In consequence of the increasing weak- 
ness of the British army at this period, the ranks of 
which were daily thinned through the scantiness and 
wretched quality of the food with which they were, 
of necessity, supplied, as well perhaps as by the ac- 
cession of strength which the French had received, 
Lord Wellington was induced to retire. After re 
tracing, for a few days, the route by which we had 
arrived, our brigade was left by the main army en- 
camped upon a rocky eminence partly surrounded 
by wood, and overlooking the river Tagus. It was 
a wild and beautiful scene, with several corn fields in 
our immediate neighbourhood. Our living here 
became truly savage. Although we remained at this 
place for two or three weeks, I think we scarcely 
received half-a-dozen rations during that period, but 
existed, as we could, by our own ingenuity. For. 
tunately for us, as regards meat, there were some 
droves of pigs that were taken into the woods to feed, 
and which fattened upon the acorns. To these animals, 
that were generally under the charge of some 
Spaniards, we were obliged to have recourse for 
food. For bread we took the corn from the fields, 
and, having no proper means of winnowing and 
grinding it, were obliged as a substitute to rub out 
the ears between our hands, and then pound them 
between stones to make into dough, such as it was, 
From this latter wretched practice, we christened the 
place ‘ Dough Boy Hill,’ a name by which it is well 
remembered by the men of our division.” 

One merit of this work is its variety —we have 
tragedy, comedy, and farce all in one chapter. 
These fierce contrasts, indeed, seem especially 
characteristic of a campaign, during the progress 
of which there grows up amongst the common 
soldiers a sort of mad reckless indifference to 
good and ill, life and death, that is awful to con- 
template, but without which perhaps men, un- 
sustained by high principles, could never ge 
through its Bad its privations, and its suffer- 
ings. Thus the misery of “ Dough Boy Hill” 
is relieved by the excesses at Arruda, a sweet 
spot, and in peaceable times the fashionable 
resort of the Lisbon merchants— 

“For a few days after our arrival, it presented a 
picture of most wanton desolation. Furniture of a 
most splendid description in many instances was laid 
open to the spoliation of the soldiery. Elegant look- 
ing glasses wrenched from the mantel-pieces were 
wantonly broken to obtain bits to shave by, and their 
encasures, with chairs, tables, &c. &c. used as com- 
mon firewood for the picquets; an Israelite would 
have gloated over the gilded embers, and have deemed 
perhaps one of them as under the value of what our 
united fireplaces might have been reduced to. * * 
Our company was one night on picquet ; we had, as 
usual, made a blazing fire close to the stable of a large 
house, which in the morning we had noticed, con- 
tained a very handsome carriage, (the only one, by- 
the-bye, that I had ever seen in Portugal.) Rather 
late in the evening we missed Tom Crawley—who, 
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houses of the village, and whom we imagined to 
be employed in his favourite amusement, ‘looking 
for wine.” After having consumed sundry chairs to 

alive our fire, we found it necessary to obtain 
fresh fuel, and while consulting where it was to come 
from, one man, with an oath, proposed to burn the 
Portuguese coach. The novelty of the thing among 
our thoughtless fellows was received with acclama- 
tions, and as our officers were absent in a house close 
by, several started up on their legs for the purpose. 
The stable-doors were immediately opened, and the 
coach wheeled backwards into the large blazing fire. 
‘This will make a jolly roast !” exclaimed several of 
the men, as the paint and paneling began to crack 
under the influence of the heat. Our scamps were 
laughing and enjoying what they called a capital joke, 
but just as the flames were beginning to curl up 
around the devoted vehicle, a roar like that of a bull 
came from its interior, and threw us for a moment 
into consternation: immediately afterwards one of 
the glasses was dashed out, and Tom Crawley’s big 
head was thrust through the window, amid shouts of 
laughter from the men, as he cried out—‘ Oh, bad 
luck to your souls! are you going to burn me alive ?” 
It afterwards appeared he had gone half tipsy into 
the carriage, and was taking a snooze, when he was 
so warmly awoke.” 

We have often heard of the good feeling which 
existed, during the Spanish campaign, between 
the common soldiers of the contending armies; 
but the truth, perhaps, was never fully known, 
for all communication between them was con- 
trary to orders, and therefore concealed, so far 
as possible, from the officers :— 

* All this time, and for a great part of that in 
which we were quartered here, a very friendly inter- 
course was carried on between the French and our- 
selves. We frequently met them bathing in the 
Rio Mayor, and would as often have swimming and 
even jumping matches. In these games, however, we 
mostly beat them, but that was attributed perhaps, to 
their half starved distressed condition. This our 
stolen intercourses soon made us more awake to 
until at length, touched with pity, our men went so 
far as to share with them the ration biscuits, which 
we were regularly supplied with from England, by 
our shipping ; indeed we buried all national hostility 
in our anxiety to assist and relieve them. Tobacco 
was in great request ; we used to carry some of ours 
to them, while they in return would bring us a little 
brandy.” 

This was near Torres Vedras ; but the writer 
makes frequent mention of their familiar commu- 
nications with the French soldiers :— 

“The opposing lines of sentrics [at Fuentes d’Onor] 
were very close to each other: the French being 
divided from us only by a narrow plank thrown 
across the milldam, which was occupied on one side 
y our company, who were now on picquet. A 
blacksmith of ours of the name of Tidy, who had 
erected his forge in the old mill, was at work close 
by, shoeing the officers’ horses. ‘Che French sentry 
had crossed the plank to light his pipe, and was 
standing carelessly chatting with me, when who 
should I see approaching, but General Crauford in- 
quiring if Tidy had shod his horse. The Frenchman’s 
red wings soon attracted the General’s notice, and 
he suddenly with his well known stern glance, in- 
quired, ‘ Who the devil’s that you’re talking with, 
rifleman ?’ I informed him the French sentry, who 
had come over for a light for his pipe. ‘ Indeed,’ 
replied Crauford, ‘let him go about his business, he 
has no right here, nor we either,’ said he, in a low 
whisper to his aid-de-camp, and away he walked.” 

More serious matters must now engage our 
attention—the storming of Badajoz. Costello 
was one of the forlorn hope :— 

“ After having received a double allowance of grog, 
we fel! in about eight o’clock in the evening, 6th 
April, 1812. The stormers were composed of men 
from the different regiments of the light division. I 
happened to be on the right of the front section when 
my old Captain, Major O’Hare, who commanded 
the wing to which my company belonged, came 
up with Captain Jones of the 52nd Regiment, both 
in command of the storming party. A pair of uglier 
men never walked together, but a brace of better 
toldiers never stood before the muzzle of a French- 


man’s gun. * * A Sergeant Flemming, a brave 
soldier, before mentioned in these Memoirs, coming 
up, informed Major O’Hare that a ladder party was 
wanted. ‘ Take the right files of the leading sections,’ 
was the prompt order of the Major. No sooner said 
than done. I and my front-rank men were immedi- 
ately tapped on the shoulder for the ladder-party. I 
now gave upall hope of ever returning. At Rodrigo,as 
before stated, we had fatigue-parties for the ladders, 
but now the case was altered; besides which the 
ladders, now in preparation, were much longer than 
those employed at that fortress, * * The word was 
now given to the ladder-party to move forward. We 
were accompanied at each side by two men with 
hatchets to cut down any obstacle that might oppose 
them, such as chevaux de frize. There were six of us 
supporting the ladder allotted to me, and I contrived 
to carry my grass bag before me. We had pro- 
ceeded but a short distance when we heard the sound 
of voices on our right, upon which we halted, and 
supposing they might be enemies, I disengaged my- 
self from the ladder, and cocking my rifle, prepared 
for action. Luckily we soon discovered our mistake, 
as one of our party cried—‘ Take care! ‘Tis the 
stormers of the 4th division coming to join us.’ This 
proved to be the case. This brief alarm over, we 
continued advancing towards the walls, the Rifles, as 
before, keeping in front. We had to pass Fort St. 
Roche, on our left, near to the town, and as we ap- 
proached it the French sentry challenged. This was 
instantly followed by a shot from the fort, and an- 
other from the walls of thé town. A moment after- 
wards, a fire-ball was thrown out, which threw a bright 
red glare of light around us, and instantly a volley of 
grape shot, canister, and small arms poured in 
among us, as we stood on the glacis, at a distance of 
about thirty yards from the walls. Three of the men 
carrying the ladder with me, were shot dead in a 
breath, and its weight falling upon me, I fell back- 
ward with the grass-bag on my breast. The remainder 
of the stormers rushed up, regardless of my cries or 
those of the wounded men around me, for by this 
time our men were fa)ling fast. Many in passing were 
shot and fell upon me, so that I was actually drenched 
in blood. The weight I had to sustain became in- 
tolerable, and had it not been for the grass-bag which 
in some measure protected me, I must have been 
suffocated. At length, by a strong effort, I managed 
to extricate myself, in doing which I left my rifle 
behind me, and drawing my sword, rushed towards 
the breach. There I found four men putting a ladder 
down the ditch; and, not daring to pause, fresh 
lights being still thrown out of the town, with a con- 
tinual discharge of musketry, I slid quickly down the 
ladder, but before I could recover my footing, was 
knocked down again by the bodies of men who were 
shot in attempting the descent. I, however, suc- 
ceeded in extricating myself from underneath the 
dead, and rushing forward to the right, to my surprise 
and fear I found myself nearly up to my neck in 
water. Until then I was tolerably composed, but now 
all reflection left me, and diving through the water, 
being a good swimmer, I attempted to make to the 
breach. In doing this I lost my sword. Without 
rifle, sword, or any other weapon, I succeeded in 
clambering up a part of the breach, and came near to 
a chevauz de frise consisting of a piece of heavy timber 
studded with sword-blades, turning on an axis: but 
just before reaching it I received a stroke on the 
breast, whether from a grenade or a stone, or by the 
butt-end of a musket, I cannot say, but down I rolled 
senseless, and drenched with water and human gore. 
I could not have laid long in this plight, for when my 
senses had in some measure returned, I perceived our 
gallant fellows still rushing forward, each seeming to 
share a fate more deadly than my own. The fire 
continued in one horrible and incessant peal, as if the 
mouth of the infernal regions had opened to vomit 
forth destruction upon all around us, and this was 
rendered still more appalling by the fearful shouts of 
the combatants and cries of the wounded that mingled 
in the uproar. I now, strange to say, began to feel 
if my arms and legs were entire; for at such moments 
a man, I believe, is not always aware of his wounds. 
Ihad now, indeed, lost all the frenzy of the courage that 
had first me, and actually fell all weakness 
and prostration of spirit, while I endeavoured, among 
the dead bodies around me, to screen myself from the 





enemy's shot ; but while I lay in this position, the fire 





still continued blazing over me in all its horrors, ac- 
companied by screams, groans, and shouts, and the 
crashing of stones and falling of timbers. I now, for 
the first time for many years, uttered something likea 
prayer. After the horrible and well-known scene of 
carnage had lasted some time, the fire gradually 
slackened from the breach, and I heard a cheering 
which I knew to proceed from within the town, and 
and shortly afterwards a cry of ‘ Blood and ’ounds! 
where’s the Light Division ?—the town’s our own— 
hurrah!’ This proceeded, no doubt, from some of 
the third division. I now attempted to rise, but, 
from a wound which I had received, but at what 
time I know not, found myself unable to stand. A 
musket-ball had passed through the lower part of my 
right leg—two others had perforated my cap. At the 
moment of this discovery I saw two or three men 
moving towards me, who I was glad to find belonged 
to the Rifles. One of them, named O’Brien, of the 
same company as myself, immediately exclaimed,— 
* What! is that you, Ned ? we thought you ladder- 
men all done for.’ He then assisted me to rise. 
In consequence of the chevauz de frise still remaining 
above the breach, we could not proceed over it until 
more men arrived to remove its fastenings. The third 
division meanwhile had entered the town on our right 
by the castle where there was no breach. We pro- 
ceeded onwards, I moving with great difficulty, though 
partly supported by O'Brien. At the top of the 
breach we found another trench with a plank of 
wood lain across, leading into the town. Not until 
then I felt drops of blood trickling down my face, and 
found that one of the balls, in passing through my 
cap, had torn the skin on my head. In this crippled _ 
state, leaning upon my comrade, and using his rifle 
as a crutch, accompanied by a few of our riflemen, 
I entered the town that had been so gloriously won. 
Westill however heard occasional firing and cheering 
from the one end of the town, and imagined that the 
fight wasestill partially raging, although, as we soon 
afterwards learnt, the chief part of the French had 
retired to the citadel or fort, where they surrendered 
on the following morning. Angry and irritated from 
the pain occasioned by the wound, we had just turned 
the corner of a street, when we observed some men, 
and, from the light that shone from a window oppo- 
site, we could see from their uniforms they were 
evidently Frenchmen. The moment they saw us they 
disappeared, with the exception of one man, who 
seemed to make a rush at us with his musket. 
O’Brien sprang forward and wrested the firelock from 
his grasp. A feeling of revenge, prompted by the 
suffering I endured from my wounds, actuated my 
feelings, and I exclaimed, ‘O’Brien, let me have the 
pleasure of shooting this rascal, for he may be the 
man who has brought me to the state I am now in!” 
I then presented my rifle close to his breast, with 
the full intention of shooting him through the body, 
but as my finger was about to press the trigger he fell 
upon his knees and implored mercy. The next mo- 
ment the rifle dropped from my hand, and I felt a . 
degree of shame that a feeling of irritation should 
have nearly betrayed me into the commission of a 
crime for which I could never have forgiven myself. 
The Frenchman, as soon as he perceived me desist, 
immediately started from his knees, on which he 
had fallen trembling, and, by way of showing his 
gratitude, threw his arms round my neck, and wanted 
to kiss my cheek. He instantly followed me, and I 
forthwith for the time took him under my protection, 
“ We looked anxiously around for a house where 
we could obtain refreshment, and, if truth must be 
told, a little money at the same time. For even 
wounded as I was, I had made up my mind to be a 
gainer by our victory. At the first house we knocked 
at, no notice was taken of the summons, we fired a 
rifle at the key-hole, which sent the door flying open. 
This, indeed, was our usual method of forcing locks. 
As soon as we entered the house we found a young 
Spanish woman crying bitterly, and praying for 
mercy. She informed us she was the wife of a 
Frenchman ; and to the demand of my companion 
O’Brien for refreshment, replied there was nothing 
but her poor self in the house. She, however, pro- 
duced some spirits and chocolate, the latter of 
which, being very hungry and faint, I partook of 
with much relish. As the house looked poor we soon 
quitted it in quest of a better. Supported by O’Brien 
and the Frenchman we proceeded in the direction of 
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the market-place. It was a dark night, and the con- 
fusion and uproar that prevailed in the town may be 
better imagined than described. The shouts and 
oaths of drunken soldiers in quest of more liquor, the 
reports of fire-arms and crashing in of doors, together 
with the appalling shrieks of hapless women might 
have induced any one to have believed himself in the 
regions of the damned. When we arrived at the 
market-place we found a number of Spanish prisoners 
rushing out of a gaol: they appeared like a set of 
savages suddenly set loose, many still bearing the 
chains they had not had time to free themselves from, 
and among these were men of the 5th and 88th Regi- 
ments holding lighted candles. We then turned down 
a street opposite to the foregoing scene, and entered 
a house which was occupied by a number of men of the 
8rd Division. One of them immediately, on perceiving 
me wounded, struck off the neck of a bottle of wine 
with his bayonet and presented some of it to me, which 
relieved me for a time from the faintness I had pre- 
viously felt. The scenes of wickedness that soldiers 
are guilty of on capturing a besieged town are often- 
times truly diabolical, and I now, in the reflection 
this subject gives rise to, shudder at the past. I had 
not long been seated at the fire which was blazing up 
the chimney, fed by mahogany chairs, broken up for 
the purpose, when I heard screams for mercy from 
an adjoining room. On hobbling in, I found an old 
man, the proprietor of the house, on his knees, im- 

loring mercy of a soldier who had levelled his mus- 
et at him. I with difficulty prevented the man 
from shooting him, as he complained that the 
Spaniard would not give up his money. I imme- 
diately informed the wretched landlord in Spanish, 
as well as I was able, that he could only save his life 
by surrendering his cash. Upon this he brought out 
with trembling hands a large bag of dollars from 
under the mattrass of the bed. These by common 
consent were immediately divided among us. The 
whole treasure to the amount of 100 or 150 dollars, 
enveloped in an old nightcap, was instantly emptied 
and divided into small heaps on the table, according 
to the number of men present, and called out the 
same as messes in a barrackroom. I must confess 
that I participated in the plunder, and received about 
26 dollars for my own share. As soon as I had re- 
sumed my seat at the fire, a number of Portuguese 
soldiers entered, one of whom, taking me for a French- 
man, for I had the French soldier’s jacket on, my own 
being wet, snapped his piece at me, which luckily 
hung fire. Forgetful of my wounds, I instantly 
rushed at him, and a regular scuffle ensued between 
our men and the Portuguese, until one of the latter 
being stabbed by a bayonet, they retired, dragging 
the wounded man with them. After thus ejecting 
the Portuguese, the victors, who had by this time got 
tolerably drunk, proceeded to ransack the house. 
Unhappily they discovered the two daughters of the 
old patrone, who had concealed themselves up-stairs, 
They both were young and very pretty. The mother, 
too, was shortly afterwards dragged from her hiding- 
— Without dwelling on the frightful scene that 

llowed, it may be sufficient to add, that our men, 
more infuriated by drink than before, again seized on 
the old man, and insisted on a fresh supply of liquor. 
And his protestations that he no more 
were as vain as'were all attempts to restrain them 
from ill-using him. It is to be lamented that the 
memory of an old soldier should be disturbed by such 
painful reflections as the foregoing scenes must give 
rise to; but it is to be considered that the men who 
besiege a town in the face of such dangers generally 
become desperate from their own privations and 
sufferings ; and when once they get a footing within 
its walls—flushed by victory, hurried on by the 
desire of liquor, and maddened by drink, they stop 
at nothing: they are literally mad, and hardly con- 
scious of what they do in such a state of excitement. 
I do not state this in justification; I only remark 
what I have observed human nature to be on these 
occasions. Sick of the scene of horrors that had been 
enacted, and attended by my French prisoner, I left 
the house for one on the other side of the street. 
This was found occupied by men of the 3rd Division, 
who were drinking chocolate, not made with water, 
but wine. They seemed rather more sober and 
peaceable than those we had just left ; but here, also, 
as in most of the houses at Badajoz, the greatest out- 
rages were being committed, * * 





“T have been in many actions, but I never wit- 
nessed such a complication of horrors as surrounded 
me on the forlorn hope at Badajoz. I remained 
three days in camp before there was a possibility of 
my being conveyed into the hospital at Badajoz, 
during which I had an opportunity of hearing of the 
casualities that occurred. The number of men 
killed, wounded, and absent was such, that the com- 
pany could not muster a dozen men on parade for 
three days afterwards. Parties were to be sent to 
the breaches to bury the dead, which now began to 
smell most dreadfully; but we could not collect men 
enough to perform that duty. My poor old captain, 
Major O'Hare was amongst the slain, and had re- 
ceived not less than ten or a dozen balls through his 

Enough, in all conscience, of these horrors ! 

The good feeling to which we have alluded as 
existing between the common soldiers of the 
opposed armies, continued throughout the cam- 
paign, even to the Bidassoa, to cross which was 
to enter the sacred territory :— 

“ We still kept up an excellent private feeling on 
both sides at the outposts. As an instance, although 
I must remark a General Order had been promulgated 
prohibiting all intercourse with the enemy on pain 
of death, our company was on picquet near a dwell- 
ing called Garratt’s house, when we clubbed half a 
dollar each, and sent a man into the French picquet- 
house to purchase brandy. It was, I recollect, Christ- 
mas night. Grindle, the name of the man who was 
our messenger, staying longer than was usual, we 
became alarmed, and imagining something must have 
happened to him, sent two other men in quest of 
him. These learnt from the nearest French sentry 
that Grindle was lying drunk in their picquet house. 
Fearful that the circumstance should come to the 
knowledge of Lieutenant Gardiner, the officer of our 
picquet, they went and brought Grindle back with 
them quite drunk ; but just as they were emerging 
from the French lines, who should ride down to the 
front post but Sir James Kempt, who commanded 
our division at that time. He instantly ordered 
Grindle to be confined; he was so fortunate as to 
escape, however, with only a slight punishment.” 

The ‘glory of Waterloo, where also Costello 
served and was wounded, we must leave to 
others, contenting ourselves with an anecdote : 

“Tt is curious to observe the confusion and uproar 
that generally exist in the rear of an army in battle, 
while. all in front is order and regularity. Many 
people imagine the reverse. This, however, is gene- 
rally to be imputed to the soldiers’ wives and camp 
followers of all descriptions, who crowd in great 
numbers, making inquiries after their husbands, 
friends, &c., for whom they generally are prepared 
with liquors and other refreshments. I had no such 
ties, save my comrades, who now were too busily 
occupied watching their enemies, and with their own 
personal considerations, to have either time or oppor- 
tunity to inquire after mine. The crowds of carts, 
horses, &e., which thickly thronged the roadway, 
were greeted on all sides by anxious faces and earnest 
inquiries. But now and then as one of the vehicles 
hurried along, a burst of laughter hailed it, and in- 
deed it seemed to bear a load of a more enlivening 
nature than that which characterized the others. 
My sound legs, for my arm only was wounded, and 
hung suspended in a sling, enabled me to approach 
the cart, and scrutinize its contents. My surprise 
was soon dissipated, and wounds almost forgotten, in 
the merry features of my old friend, Josh Hether- 
ington, who, having received a flesh wound in the 
leg, was now being borne to the hospital with other 
fellow sufferers. Josh, like myself, had no ties—no 
one to bring him brandy, &c.; but wider awake, and 
better acquainted with the world in the bustle of a 
dark night, he had laid himself at his length on the 
inside of a cart, and there awaited the current of for- 
tune. One or two women in search of their husbands 
he particularly knew, and knowing also their spouses, 
he replied to their inquiries in as exact an imitation 
of their voices as one could reasonably give a man 
credit for. The result was, that the bottle was in- 
stantly handed into his hiding place. Josh took 
sundry deep gulps, while the duped woman continued 
anxiously walking by the side of the wheels, wishing 
to heaven that the daylight, or some other light, 





would enable her to enjoy the sight of 
half. The dénouement Of the a ome anne 
return of the empty flask, and a sincere hope from 
Josh that her husband would find enough liquor 
and not be wounded at all, at all. The disappoint. 
ment and rage of the woman only gave rise toa burst 
of merriment, in which the wounded men joined 
heartily.” 

So, too, of the Christinos campaign, an anee. 
dote must content us :— 

“On the 19th September, about seven o'clock on 
a beautiful summer evening, I again landed on that 
soil on which, some four or five and twenty years 
ago I had witnessed so many severe contests, We 
landed near an old church, where the recruits were 
to remain for the night, without blankets, great 
or any sort of comfort in the colonades of a damp 
church. I shall never forget the discourse which 
took place between two of the men. One said to the 
other, ‘Are we to get no billets, but stop here for the 
night without straw, and nothing but these cold damp 
flag-stones to lie on? why, I see the General's horses 
over the way, that have just landed, put into warm 
stables with straw ; surely we are better than horses? 
‘ Arrah, and who the devil tould you so?’ said a 
countryman of mine, looking him hard in the face, 
‘be my soul, the Queen of Spain only gave 21. a-head 
for such fellows as you and me, and can get thousands 
more at the same money ; while she is compelled to 
give 50/. for every horse.” 

We now take leave of Mr. Costello, once again 
recommending his small volume as one of the 
best of its class. 








The History of Guernsey, with Occasional No- 
tices of Jersey, Alderney, and Sark, and 
Biographical Sketches. By Jonathan Duncan, 
Esq. B.A. Longman & Co. 

Tue history of Guernsey presents very little of 
general interest. Scarcely —e is known of 
the Channel Islands until the invasion of the 
Normans: they then became the property of the 
Dukes of Normandy, and passed into the pos- 
session of England, in right of her Norman 
sovereigns. At the period of the Conquest, one 
D’Anneville seems to have possessed the greater 
part of Guernsey ; his fief in the following century 
was held by the Earl Mortain, and subsequently 
by the De Veres. During the wars of Edward 
the Third, Guernsey became a place of some 
importance. But it is to Elizabeth, that Guern- 
sey is mainly indebted; that queen having, 
in the first- year of her reign, granted it a 
charter, confirming its ancient privileges, and 
“issuing an original patent to the same 
effect, the most ample that had yet been ob- 
tained, wherein the privilege of neutrality is 
distinctly stated to extend so far as the sight of 
man can reach from any of the islands.” Eliza- 
beth also founded the grammar school which now 
bears the name of “ Elizabeth College,” and to 
the end of her reign continued the great pro 
tectress of Guernsey. At the commencementof 
the Parliamentary struggle, Prynne and Burton 
were sent over there as prisoners, and it is not 
improbable, we think, that to their influence the 
part which Guernsey took on the Parliament 
side may be attributed. Although the inhabitants 
of Guernsey remained firm to the popular party, 
Castle Cornet held out for the king, and it is 
to this circumstance that Mr. Duncan altn 
butes the error of most of our historians, who 
represent Guernsey as royalist. At the restort 
tion, the inhabitants were received into the 
royal favour, and its modern history presents 
nothing worthy of notice. 

But although the history of Guernsey presents 
little that is attractive, her statistics are important. 
In his dedication, Mr. Duncan anxiously recom 
mends to the notice of government “the Guert- 
sey system of landed tenure,” which he considen 
would, if introduced into Ireland, greatly pre 
mote its tranquillity and prosperity:— _ 

“ This relation of landlord and tenant being p¢ 
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culiar to the Channel Islands, it may be advisable, 
for the sake of English readers to whom the system 
js a novelty, to explain it more fully by an example. 
Suppose A possesses land valued at twelve hundred 
nds, which he desires to sel/, as we should say in 
gland, or to give to rent, as the phrase runs in 
Quernsey,—the following would be the process. A 
would either convey his estate to B, the purchaser, 
wholly in quarters, without receiving any cash, or, as 
js the more usual mode, he would receive one-fourth 
of the price, and convert the remainder into quarters. 
One Guernsey quarter is equivalent to twenty pounds 
sterling, local currency. In the first case, B would 
have to pay annually to A sixty quarters, the interest 
on twelve hundred pounds, the assumed cost of the 
estate, at the rate of five per cent. per annum; in 
the second case, he would have to pay annually 
forty-five quarters. The reason why it is usual to 
pay one-fourth of the purchase money in cash is, 
that such payment may be some guarantee to A that 
B will faithfully work the estate, and pay the rent 
regularly ; for, should the rent fall in arrear, then A, 
by a process called saisie, may totally eject B from 
the property, and the three hundred pounds paid by 
B, when the contract was passed, would be lost to 
him for ever. In this manner, then, is the seller or 
landlord secured in the receipt of the equivalent for 
which he has parted with the estate. As soon as the 
contract is executed, B can fell timber, convert 
meadow into arable, and arable into meadow, and 
perform any and every act that a tenant in fee-simple 
can do in England. The estate, thus acquired, 
descends to the heirs of the blood of the purchaser 
lawfully begotten, and, on failure of direct issue, to 
his nearest of kin. Sometimes these annual quarters 
are made permanent, but most frequently they are 
redeemable by certain instalments, as the buyer and 
seller may have agreed. Their value may be fixed 
at a definite sum, as twenty shillings per quarter, or 
they may be fluctuating, so as to depend on the cur- 
rent value of a quarter of wheat, which latter is the 
fairest mode of computation ; for, if corn is high, 
then the farmer can afford a high rent; and, if corn 
is low, he is relieved from paying more than his crop 
warrants.” 
Mr. Duncan is, indeed, an earnest advocate 


for small farms, and adduces the testimony of | 


several travellers to prove that the superior ap- 
pearance of the land always indicates its being 
under the cultivation of small proprietors. 

“*When I was travelling,’ says M. Le Quesne, 
‘on the borders of the Loire, in answer to my in- 
quiries relative to the smiling productiveness of An- 
jou and Touraine, the usual answer which I received 
was, that land was divided into small parcels ; and, 
with respect to the condition of the people, it was,— 
‘Ici nous ne sommes ni trés-riches, ni trés-pauvres ; 
mais nous sommes contens et nous vivons bien.’ The 
houses of the country people there are thickly stud- 
ded ; they are remarkable for their neatness, and 
indicative of the ease and comfort of their possessors ; 
they are far superior to those which meet the eye in 
Normandy and Brittany, where land is not so much 
subdivided; in the former, besides being in great 
number, they are built of white sand-stone, and no 
miserable mud cottage, with a heap of filth and dung 
lying before it, presents itself, asin Normandy and 
Brittany.” 

Whoever is interested in such matters will 
find some valuable information respecting the 
system of agriculture pursued in Guernsey. The 
fucus marinus is extensively used, both as fuel 
and manure, and so highly is it valued for the 
last purpose, that they have a proverb in their 
patois “ point de vraic, point de hautgard’’—no 
sea weed, no corn yard. The following extract 
gives a pleasant account of the manner of 
gathering it :— 

_ “The time of working, and regulations for gather- 
ing this product are as follow:—The winter vraic 
scié is cut at the first new, or full moon, after Can- 
dlemas. This crop is wholly for manure, and the 
cutting of it should be limited to this use, it having 
80 little time to grow again before the summer har- 
vest. This latter cut, chiefly for fuel, is limited dur- 
ing one month for the use of those who have not any 
cattle ; they must on no account barrow any to cart, 
but must carry it above the spring tide mark. On 





the 17th of July the general cutting begins, and con- 
tinues till the 31st of August, when it closes. The law 
relating to vraic venant, or drift weed, is at present 
to this effect,—for, owing to its value, it has under- 
gone more revisions than anything else I remember, 
— it is allowed to all persons, all the year round, to 
mark, rake, or cut away the wraic from sun-rise to 
sun-set, with the addition that, in the winter months, 
the time is extended till eight o’clock at night. The 
manner of working this product is worth notice. I 
shall not make a distinction between the winter and 
summer cutting of the vraic scié, the work being the 
same, only that the summer is more of a holyday 
than the winter. It is then that half the country 
people, uniting in sets of two or three families, lads 
and lasses, and some of these among the best, crown- 
ed with flowers, proceed joyously towards the beach, 
and, as the tide leaves, scatter themselves over the 
different rocks. The boldest, on foot or horseback, 
wade to the furthest that have been examined the 
day before, and where the vraic is thickest and 
longest, and proceed to cut it with a small kind of 
reaping hook, throwing it in heaps with a smooth 
stone having their initials chalked on it, until the 
tide flows, when some of the men begin to carry it on 
shore on horseback, and that at full speed, from 
places which carts cannot approach, When their 
short, but hard, work is over, the young men lead 
the lasses to bathe ; such a scene then presents itself 
as must make all but the misanthrope’s heart smile 
with joy ; the falls, the cries of the half terrified, half 
pleased girls, the shouts of the mischief-making boys 
who lead them into deeper water than they altogether 
like, form a scene which all enjoy. Nor must I 
omit the evenings of those days which have, I be- 
lieve, a feature peculiar to this island. In several 
taverns in the country is arranged, on the lit de 
fouaille, a kind of canopy, supported on posts, the 
whole, as well as the seat, covered with flowers taste- 
fully decorated, set off by the fouaille or fern, and 
well lighted up. It is customary also to have a 
dance in the evening at these houses, which is always 
attended by the young vraicquers. The working of 
the vraic venant is also not without its interest ; it is 
effected by what is termed marking. When the tide 
is out at sun-rise, two or three men attached to each 
cart, posted with three-pronged forks where the vraic 
is thickest and cleanest, or where there are fewest 
people, watch until one of them raises his fork as a 
signal, when they all begin at once by raising little 
heaps as marks ; and it certainly is a fine sight, on a 
clear summer's morning, to see so Many men, some- 
times all along the beach, working like bees with so 
earnest a will ; and well they may, their day’s profit 
depending on the few minutes of marking. They 
then clean the vraic by shaking it clear of sand and 
pebbles, and cast it on shore more at their leisure, as 
the tide gives them time. The raking of this vraic 
takes place, either when the tide is up at sun-rise, 
or at any other time when it ebbs ; this working of 
the article is generally in bad weather, strong gales 
only tearing it from the depths, and casting it on 
shore. It is interesting to see the men in knots, 
where the vraic gives, sometimes forty to fifty of them 
in a few yards space, with their immense rakes, hav- 
ing a head between two and three feet long, teeth of 
fourteen inches, and a sapling or young elm for a 
handle, from twelve to eighteen feet in length, in the 
sea up to their middle, throwing them forward as far 
as they will reach, and having stuck the head where 
the vraic is thickest, dragging their rakefull up out 
of the reach of the waves. Of course this has its 
dangers; the shingles dragged by the sea under the 
feet, the rakes torn out of the hands, and brought 
back among the legs of the men, have caused a 
few broken limbs, but, in general, when they oc- 
casion nothing but a tumble and a drenching, it only 
creates merriment at the expense of the unlucky 
wight.” 

The reader will, we think, be surprised to find 
that the value of this vraic averages 3,000/. 
yearly. Chapters on the antiquities, on the 
constitution of Guernsey, on its natural history, 
and its climate and diseases, follow; and we can 
recommend the work as a complete guide to all 
who intend to take up either a temporary or a 
permanent residence on the island. 








The Student Life of Germany. By William 
Howitt. From the unpublished MS. of Dr. 
Cornelius. Longman & Co. 

Aurnors are liable to strange mistakes. Mr. 
William Howitt, for example, in his introduction 
to this bulky volume, “does not hesitate for a 
moment to assert, that, taken as a whole, it will 
be found to contain more that is entirely new 
and curious, than any which has issued from the 
press for years.” Now, as good men and true, 
we are bound to declare, that the amount of in- 
formation, added to that which from time to 
time has been given in our periodicals, and by 
tourists and translators, is so homceopathicall 
small, as hardly to justify the publication of a 
a ponderous volume. So far, Mr. Howitt’s 
mistake is strange enough. But in another 
point of view, his want of judgment appears 
yet more strange. The work, he tells us, is 
published with some hope of “ lessening, among 
the German youth, the tendency to the beer 
or the sword duel, and of inspiring our En- 
glish youth with a more intellectual and poe- 
tical taste in their pleasures.” Its animus then 
is a recommendation of the student life of Hei- 
delberg, as preferable to that of Cambridge and 
Oxford; and yet we are utterly at a loss to dis- 
cover in what direction, intellectual or poetical, 
Mr. Howitt would have the Trencher-caps of the 
Cam or the Cherwell walk in the steps of the 
Foxes of the Neckar. The Heidelberg student 
singeth more, but roweth less, than the English 
student—fuddleth himself with beer and to- 
bacco-smoke, in place of maddening himself with 
wine—affecteth the slatternly mii/ze, in place of 
the jockey-cap or the hunting-jacket —useth 
not, it is true, the slang of a Samivel Veller, 
but a jargon as vulgar, and not half so witty, 
—(see that delectable and poetical ditty, ‘ Der 
Fuchsritt,’ p. 114)— and fighteth with the 
Handwerksburschen, even as “ Gown’”’ setteth 
himself up against “ Zown.” Such is the im- 
pression which this book of Dr. Cornelius leaves 
on our minds. To all the grossness, to all the 
unmeaning quaintness, to all the barbarous 
usages, remaining as relics of a by-past time, 
which distinguish and disfigure the social life of 
the German student, it is indeed a hand-book; 
but why an author whose special vocation is 
with the healthy, the pure, and the beautiful, 
should have laboured to introduce such a conglo- 
meration of what is silly, puerile, vulgar, and 
offensive to the English public, passes our skill 
to conjecture. We hope Mr. Howitt will forth- 
with help us to forget the existence of such a 
volume, b telling us something concerning the 
life of the Winosiieeass of the Rhine, or the Boat- 
men of the Neckar—concerning, in short, the 
people of Germany, in place of dwelling ena- 
mouredly upon the fooleries and eccentricities 
of a handful of its young men, employed in the 
unprofitable labour of wild-oat sowing. 

This judgment plainly expressed, it follows, 
that our extracts from such a volume must 
be confined within narrow compass. Neither 
beer-code, wherein it is ordained how many 
glasses the carouser may swill—nor duel-code, 
in which the padding which mutiles up (not 
always past injury) the brawlers of the Hirsch- 
gasse, shall engage us—nor the talk at the stu- 
dent's evening party, which, as reported by Dr. 
Cornelius, seems at once hunger-bitten and 
prosy—nor the student’s New Year's eve—nor 
the translated songs, which, however spirited be 
the version, are not suited to English singers ;— 
neither are the queer characters ministering to 
the freaks of the Burschen, touched with spirit 
and life enough to tempt us to exhibit them. 
One singularity, however, of a more melan- 
choly aspect, is not wholly forgotten in Eu- 
rope—we mean Sand, the assassin of Kotzebue; 


and though the details of his life and career 
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may be familiar to some of our readers, we will, 
as they make up the most picturesque chapter in 
the volume, have recourse to them, ere closing 
a task more than usually ungracious and dis- 
tasteful :— 

“Karl Ludwig Sand was born at Wunsiedel, a 
little town in the district of Baireuth, lying in the 
Fichtel Mountains, on the 5th of October, 1795. 
His father was pensionary-officer of justice ; and the 
family, which consisted of three sons and two 
daughters, lived in the most delightful domestic har- 
mony. Sand grew up in his paternal city, under the 
most careful guidance of his parents. * * He pass- 
ed his years of childhood in great weakness and 
many bodily ailments. In his seventh year he took 
naturally the small-pox, and of a very bad kind, 
which left behind them serious effects, especially a 
dangerous ulcer in the head, of which the grisly scars 
always continued visible. On that account the phy- 
sicians forbade all mental exercise, and his proper 
instruction could only be commenced at home in his 
tenth year. His father explained, that a dejection 
of mind which long clung to him was a consequence 
of the weakness which these complaints had left 
upon him ; and therefore, where parents in general 
would put restraint on young people of lively tem- 
perament, he, on the contrary, had always been 
anxious that his son’s disposition should not be fur- 
ther depressed. After Sand had received his first in- 
struction from the tutor, he was sent to the Lyceum, 
in Wunsiedel. He afterwards followed his teacher 
to the Gymnasium in Hof, there acquired the first 
elements of general education, and proceeded in the 
study of ancient languages. Even at this early 
period he entertained a vehement hatred to the 
French. As in the spring of 1812 a great military 
train passed through Hof, he would neither see the 
march of the French, nor especially Napoleon, since 
he believed that he could not endure to be in the pre- 
sence of the arch-enemy of his native land, without 
an attempt to rush upon him and destroy him.” 

The events of the period were not likely to 
bring tranquillity to such a spirit. What influ- 
ences there might be in natural, what in national 
organization—what in the student life he em- 
braced so ardently, to make indignant patriotism 
take the form of sanguinary fanaticism, we have 
neither the time nor the humour here to ex- 
amine; enough, that after many stirrings of, and 
strivings with, the maniacal tempter, he re- 
solved to set forth, and strike a death-blow to 
the heart of oppression and tyranny, by murder- 
ing poor, frivolous, intriguing Kotzebue! With 
much that calls for pity, and more for censure, 
there is something in this history which abso- 
lutely touches the absurd, in the disproportion 
between the cause, the crime, and its object :— 

“On the 19th of March, as already stated, he 
suddenly quitted Jena without taking any leave of 
the people of the house. His travelling dress con- 
sisted of a black German coat, with red cloth waist- 
coat, black cloth trousers, laced boots, -and a black 
velvet cap with a front. Over his dress he wore on 
the way, for the most part, a blue carter’s frock. 
Amongst other things was found in his pocket, 
K@érner’s ‘ Lyre and Sword,’ in which many lines 
were under-drawn with single, and others with double 
scores ; as for instance in the poem ‘ Through,’ — 

What wins this long delaying; 
The strong with fearless tread— 
The act alone, unstaying, 
Crushes the serpent’s head. 
And his favourite quotation from the poem ‘ Call to 
Arms,’ ‘ Salvation lies,’ etc. as given above. So pre- 
pared, Sand left the university city of Jena. His 
journey towards Mannheim was by no means hurried, 
but extended itself to fourteen days. He had read 
in the papers that Kotzebue would not set out for 
Russia till the spring, and the anxiety respecting the 
consequences of the deed produced procrastination, 
and occasioned him again an unceasing self-struggle. 
From Erfurt he travelled to Frankfort with two mer- 
chants, and when they came to Eisenach he per- 
suaded his two companions to take their dinner on 
the Wartburg. On this occasion he is said to have 
asserted—‘ Here have sacred words been spoken, and 
from this place will yet go forth much good.’ He 
also wrote there in the Stamm-book for the students, 





these words :—* What will the old nightcaps (hum- 
drums, dreamy but inactive people) do for you? 
Depend upon yourselves, and build up to God an 
altar in your own hearts.’-—Then his favourite quota- 
tion from Korner. From Frankfort he went on to 
Darmstadt; where, as in the places already mention- 
ed, he lodged with kind friends. In Darmstadt he 
remained some days. He states that he had not 
been quite well, and had given himself up to his 
reflections. One of his friends accompanied him a 
part of the way thence, and at Sand’s request cut off 
his long hair, which attracted attention on the road. 
He arrived at Lorsch, and intended to have gone 
from there to Wurms; but his reluctance to his en- 
terprise became so great, that he determined on the 
following day to advance at once upon the danger. 
He now read once more the Gospel of St. John, 
which he carried with him in separate sheets, and 
Korner’s poem ‘ Through.’ On the 23rd of March 
he arrived in Mannheim, at half-past nine in the 
morning, and went to the Vineyard hotel. There he 
breakfasted without the host’s perceiving any agita- 
tion of mind in him, and about eleven o’clock was 
conducted by a waiter of the inn to the house of 
Kotzebue. He then went back, on pretence of tying 
a handkerchief round his neck, as he found it too 
cold with open breast. Again arrived at Kotzebue’s 
residence, he caused the waiter to retire, and an- 
nounced himself through the maid who opened the 
door, as a gentleman from Mietau. Kotzebue, how- 
ever, was not at home, and he was requested to call 
again at five in the evening. He therefore took a 
walk to the Rhine, and inquired where lay the wood 
of Neckerau, and its distance, and at one o'clock re- 
turned to the inn. He conducted himself during 
dinner with great equanimity, ate moderately, and 
drank a choppin of wine. His companions at table 
were two clergymen from the Upper Rhine country, 
with whom he conversed partly on topics of general 
history, and partly on the Reformation and Luther, 
He stayed with the company till towards five o’clock, 
and then said that he must yet pay a visit to Kotze- 
bue. This time he met with his victim. He an- 
nounced himself, and was shown into a room on the 
right hand of which lay Kotzebue’s study, separated 
only from it by a small cabinet, while the nursery 
and the sitting-room of the family lay on its left side. 
On the proceedings in this room Sand himself ob- 
served,—* The servant spent some minutes in going 
about in the room or speaking; he then called me 
in, but still continued standing in the door-way, and 
spoke in a low voice towards the interior of the room. 
I was finally admitted, and Kotzebue stepped into 
the room from the door on the left hand. I saw him 
appear at the half-open door, and then enter as the 
door was quite open. I went about six steps forward 
into the room and greeted him. He stepped some- 
what nearer to the door, and I then turned myself 
towards him on the side of the entrance. The most 
fearful thing to me was that I must dissemble. I 
said that I had a desire to call on him as I travelled 
through the place, and, after some pro and con, I 
added,. .‘ I pride myself "which Kotzebue probably 
interpreted otherwise than as I meant,—then drew I 
the dagger, and continued—‘ not in thee! Here, 
thou traitor to the Fatherland!’ and with the last 
word I struck him down, ‘I named myself Henry 
from Mietau, since I believed that Kotzebue would 
not admit me if I announced myself a native 
German. It was much more probable under the 
name of a Courlander ; and Kotzebue actually said 
—‘ You are from Mietau?? How many blows I 
gave him I cannot say ; as little, which was the first. 
It was quickly done. I drew the dagger out of the 
left sleeve, where I had secured it in a sheath, and 
gave him several stabs in the left side. Kotzebue 
spoke not a word during the attack, only uttered a 
cry of alarm, the instant that he saw me rush upon 
him with uplifted arm. He stretched out his hands, 
and fell immediately at the entrance of the room on 
the left hand, about three steps from the same. How 
T should have wounded him in the face I know not. 
Probably it may have happened through his holding 
his hands and arms before him, and moving them 
about. I held the dagger so that the edge was above 
the thumb and the fist, and struck directly out, 
neither from above nor from below. Kotzebue fell 
together in a sitting posture. I then looked him in 
the face to see how it was with him. I wished to 





ascertain the effect of the attack, and a second time 
looked him in the face. He continually winked with 
his eyelids, so that one could now see the whites of 
his eyes, and now nothing. I therefore concluded 
that he was not dead; but I interfered no further 
with him, because I was persuaded that enough had 
been done.’ Sand having completed his act, turned 
towards the window in order to regain his old stand. 
ing place, but that turn produced a deciding influence 
on his fate. ‘I saw,’ said he, ‘in turning round, a 
little child, which during the deed had sprung into 
the room from the left-hand door. Its cry produced 
in me such a mingled feeling that I was instantly 
determined to recompense it for the injury I had 
done it by stabbing myself with the small sword, 
The blow struck on the left breast, and went several 
inches deep. I drew forth the steel, and the effect 
was an instant gush of blood, which I perceived as I 
descended the stairs became, with the pain, more 
perceptible.’ The cry of anguish of the victim under 
the hands of his murderer, brought in a few seconds 
thither the family and inmates of the house ; but the 
horrible spectacle must naturally so violently have 
affected them, that they scarcely retained a clear re. 
membrance of the first moments which followed the 
discovery. According to Sand’s own account, ag 
they bore Kotzebue into the next room, the wild out- 
cry and deep alarm sunk by degrees ; the whole room 
as wellas the open-standing door was left vacant, and 
he had time to descend the steps and reached the 
outer door. When, however, he came there, he 
found already many other persons collected by the 
outcry, and must then have despaired of his escape, 
and therefore sought to secure the publication of his 
* Death Blow.’ His original intention, that of stick- 
ing it up somewhere with the small dagger, was pre. 
vented by his having let it fall during the action, and 
he therefore took the paper from his pocket, and de- 
livered it to the servant, who was then rushing out 
of the house to call the watch, saying, ‘There, take 
that!’ Then cried Sand with a loud voice to the 
people who had run together,—‘ Live for ever, my 
German Fatherland, and we amongst the German 
people, who strive to advance the condition of a 
pure humanity ! He then kneeled down, and said in 
a low voice,—‘ I thank Thee, God, for thy victory ; 
prayed, placed with both hands the small sword 
against’ his breast, and drove it directly and delibe- 
rately into it till it stood fast; then withdrew his 
hands and fell forward on his right side. The people 
who hurried to the spot, found him lying in his blood, 
drew forth the dagger, and washed the wound with 
vinegar. In the mean time the watch and the police 
had arrived, and the murderer under the usual guard 
was carried on a handbarrow to the hospital. Kot- 
zebue died in the arms of his daughter.” 

Enough of this gloomy history, of which 
even perhaps too much has already been given. 





The Parish Clerk. By the Author of ‘Peter 
Priggins.’ Edited by Theodore Hook. 3 vols. 
Colburn. 

Tue Parish Clerk is but the link which holds 

together a series of stories, otherwise uncon- 

nected, and with which he has himself nothing 
to do; or as Davy Diggs, the sartorial hero of 
the volumes, might have said, the Parish Clerk 
has a coat with three tales; and we may add, 
that some of its cloth is not exactly new, but 
has already figured in the Harlequin jacket of 
the New Monthly Magazine. If, therefore, we 
cannot “as a stranger give it welcome,” we 
must, as far as truth will permit, be courteous to 
it, as an old acquaintance. The public is under 
some obligation to the author of these stories, 
for the exposure which he made in his former 
publication of the vices which our established 
teachers have permitted to luxuriate in the uni- 
versities. But the work before us possesses no 
interest of this sort; and it is, possibly, for want 
of the inspiration of a high purpose, that the 

‘ Parish Clerk’ falls short of the college gip in 

vigour and intensity. wv 
After a rather clever introduction, containing 

the graphic description of an interview with the 
late Mr, Abernethy, and a Flemish picture of 
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asmuggier’s inn on the coast of Sussex, we are 
ted with a narrative of the misfortunes of 

, fox-hunting Squire and his two cubs, “‘crea- 
of the elements”—i.e. mere elemental 
clods, unanimated by any touch of civilized life 
or education. ‘The Twin Squires’ is followed 
‘The Lieutenant's Tale,’ the longest and the 
best of the three stories, containing a lively ad- 
yenturous melo-dramatic sketch of smuggling 
life, duly seasoned with love and murder. The 
‘Treasure-Finder,’ the least pleasing, and, fortu- 
nately, the shortest tale, closes the three volumes. 
To say that these stories are deficient in pathos 
and in humour, is to say only that they partake 
of the general fault of the fictitious narrative of 
the day ; and if we add, that there are but few 
and amiable characters, and a dispropor- 
tioate preponderance of the vicious and per- 
versely foolish, all sketched with a very coarse 
cil, we shall give the work the stronger claim 
tothat attention which it is the fashion to bestow 
on all such sources of the sublime and beautiful. 


We are far from meaning that these qualities | gt@ 


exist in the ‘ Parish Clerk’ in that extreme 

ee in which they may be found in many 
works that have taken rank as favourites with 
the British public ; but they are in greater inten- 
sity than is agreeable to us of the old school. 
But we will let Peter himself give a touch of his 
quality to our readers; and for that purpose, we 
will begin with the beginning :— 

“In the autumn of the year, I had occasion to 
consult that very eccentric individual, the late Mr. 
A., in hopes that his skill might relieve me from the 
most distressing of all disorders, indigestion, brought 
on by too closely applying to my books for two or 
three months, in order to make up for two or three 
years of lost time, and to insure the obtaining of my 
degree at Oxford. * * His servant opened the door 
just as I was going to knock, and, as he was showing 
me into the back room, the front room door was 
opened, and a lady, with a fine little girl, but very 
lame, came out. She had evidently been crying bit- 
terly, and the child was even then gazing up into 
her face, wondering at the cause of the sobbing, 
which her mother could not restrain. The doctor, 
his eyes filled with tears, accompanied her to the 
door; not a word was spoken, but I fancied fresh 
tears streamed from the eyes of both, as the lady 
courtesied her farewell. I felt very queer, I must 
confess, and for the short time I was left by myself 
was very busy in getting up an interesting drama, in 
which the lady and her daughter were the prominent 
actors—-Mr. A. doing the réle of the good physician. 
* © At any rate, I expected to see him enter into 
the room and my distressing case, ‘like Niobe, all 
tears,’ so I got up a sympathetic look, suitable to 
the occasion. The door was thrown open with so 
sudden a jerk, that I involuntarily jumped off my 
chair and salaamed the little man with a very white 
head and very red face, before I could muster the 
peculiarly doleful expression I had been practising 
for the last ten minutes. * ® When he had, as I 
fancied, looked clean through me with his piercing 
grey eyes, he sat down, and I thought it high time 
to follow his example, though not invited to do so. 
After ten minutes more of pantomime, or dumb show, 
and just as I began to feel alarmed, and meditated 
bolting, for I really thought he was mad, he opened, 
in a short sharp bark, half growl, ‘ Well! what the 
devil do you want?’ * Physic.’ * What's the matter 
with you?’ ‘Can't tell; read too much, I think.’ 
‘Where do you come from?’ ‘Oxford.’ ‘Ah! 
drank too much, you mean. Never knew an Oxford 
or Cambridge man die from over-application to any- 
thing but his stomach. What the devil did you 
come to me for?’ ‘To be cured.’ * Then why didn't 
you go to T—1I, an old and favourite pupil of mine, 
acieverer man than his master?’ * Because,’ said I, 
bowing, ‘ I thought so good a disciple must have had a 
very good master, and—_—’ ‘ There, hold your tongue 
—Put it out, and let me see it. That'll do; put it up 
again, shut your mouth, and keep it shut.’ He wrote 
on a bit of paper, about the size of a crown piece, a 
Prescription for my disorder, and told me to go to 

ster Row, and buy his book of Longman & 


Co. ; to turn to page 72, and follow his printed rules 
as closely as I could; but, if possible, to go down 
to the sea-side for a time, and enter into every scene 
of-gaiety and amusement I could find. ‘ But,’ said I, 
‘as to diet, I thought——’ ‘Diet be d—d! Eat 
the best of everything you fancy, only don’t cram ; 
drink as much of the best wine you can get as will 
exhilarate without making you drunk; and take 
plenty of open-air exercise.’ ‘ And am I to lie down 
after dinner,’ said I, ‘and roll on the——’ ‘Oh! 
oh!’ cried he, * you're a wag, I see: all fudge about 
the hearth-rug! Some say I chew the cud like a 
cow—ah ! ah! ah!’ and he gave me one of the most 
comic looks I ever beheld. I said no more about re- 
gimen or diet, but entered into conversation on other 
subjects, and found him one of the most agreeable 
and amusing men I ever met with. At parting, he 
told me in a tremulous voice, his eyes looking watery 
again, that the lady whom I had seen on my entrance 
was the widow of an officer who had fallen at Water- 
loo; that the beautiful child with her was her only 
one, and that it was suffering from a disease of the 
hip-joint, which would cripple her for life, if it did 
not, which he feared, bring her prematurely to the 
ve. He had been forced to explain this to the lady, 
which was the cause of the scene I had witnessed on 
my entrance.” 


It is scarcely possible to extract any sample 
of the adventures narrated in ‘ The Lieutenant's 
Tale’; we shall, therefore, confine ourselves to 
a tableau vivant of those by-gone peculiarities, 
the Robin Redbreasts of the olden times, before 
Sir R. Peel’s police reforms :— 


“ When Betty opened the door, she saw a stout, 
middle-aged man, with a very purple, rosy, pimply 
face, standing with his back to the smouldering fire, 
and lifting up the skirts of a blue coat, which covered 
a red waistcoat, and displayed a pair of drab belows 
and top-boots. *Humph! you harn’t hover-heated 
yerself in *urryin to hanser the tingler,’ said the man, 
in a gruff, surly tone. * Lawks!’ said Betty, who had 
never seen so oddly-dressed a commercial before, 
‘why, when did you arrive? ‘Late last night— 
leastways, harly this mornin, my dear! Boots let 
me hin; hobligated for to snooze between the blan- 
kets. Pitty you was gone to roost, my little hangel,’ 
said the Robin-redbreast, in the softest tones he could 
muster, which resembled the low notes of a trombone, 
accompanying them with a fondling chuck under 
the chin. ‘There, don’t you go for to be a fool,’ 
said Betty, resisting rather than not, ‘ what did you 
ring for ?? ‘ Breakfast, my hangel.’ ‘ Coffee or tea ?” 
inquired Betty. ‘Tea, be * But before the 
fate to which he was about to assign the Twankay 
could be heard, the door opened, and in walked an- 
other individual of about the same size, and dressed 
in a precisely similar manner. ‘ Blessed if there an’t 
two on ‘em! how very odd! Why, when did you 
ride in?’ said Betty to Robin-redbreast, No. 2. 
* Why, late last night—leastways, harly this mornin. 
Boots let me in ; hobligated for to roost between the 
blankets—’ Betty stared, and said, ‘They're the 
very counterpanes of each other—the same dresses, 
red waistcoats, and purple noses, and the very same 
individual words! What did you please to want, sir ?° 
* Breakfast, my hangel,’ replied No. 2. ‘Coffee or 
tea?’ inquired Betty. ‘ Tea, be. * €Oh, my!’ 
interrupted the waitress, lifting up her eyes and 
hands to the stars, after the manner of the ancients 
under similar perplexities. ‘ Beefstakes and hale,’ 
suid No. 1. ‘ Beefstakes and hale,’ stid No. 2, at 
the same moment, and in identical key-notes. Betty 
looked first at one and then at the other, uttered 
‘Oh, my! I never!’ and went to give the necessary 
orders. Before she could close the door, both voices 
together, which accorded so harmoniously as to sound 
like one, sung out—* Highnons hand heggs.’ * * 
* Deale!" said No. 2 to No. 6,‘ ow his yer >’ * Tidy! 
Rosewater,’ replied No. 6, ‘ow’s yourself?’ Nothing 
more passed for some minutes. Deale made room 
for his friend, who placed himself in the same atti- 
tude before the fire which his double had r i 
when he had done chucking Betty under the chin. 
* * Mrs. Bibulus entered, under pretence of laying 
the cloth, but in reality to ascertain the correctness 
of her maid's account of the wonderful likeness be- 
tween her guests. ‘ Hopes you slept warm and com- 














fitabul, gentlemen ?’ said Mrs, B., curtseying. ‘The 


Vitney’s was varm enough, but werry scrubby,’ said 
both gentlemen, simultaneously. Mrs. B. started, 
stared, and observed, ‘ If yu'd only a Jet us a knowed 
of your coming ” *Comed without knowing hof 
hit myself,’ interrupted Nos. 6 and 2, und eddemque 
voce, keeping exact time. Mrs. Bibulus curtseyed 
again, laid the cloth, rattled the knives, forks, and 
plates, and left the room, to make way for Betty, 
who placed a huge beefsteak, smothered in fried 
onions, upon the table, and flanked the main body 
with two large jugs of ale, bread, butter, eggs, and 
‘everything nice and comfortable.’ * Hanother stake 
vilst ve heats this,’ shouted both together. * Anything 
else?’ inquired Betty. ‘Lots more highnons.’ * * 
* Needn’t vait, my hangel ?’ from both voices, which 
were rather obscured by a mouthful of steak, made 
Betty toss her head, and leave the room. Deale 
and Rosewater spoke not until the dish was empty, 
then taking up a mug each, nodded, and said simul- 
taneously, *’ere’s yur ‘ealth.’ The mugs were not 
set down again until they were emptied, and each 
had ascertained that his was so by turning it on one 
side, and carefully examining the interior. Betty 
entered with the second edition of steak bound in 
onions, and set it on the table. ‘ Hale!’ said both 
guests, concordantly and contemporaneously. When 
the repast was finished, and they had expelled the 
* desire of eating and drinking,’ as Homer says, Betty 
was told by both at once to ‘clear away.’ A very 
curious dialogue ensued, carried on ina sort of hiero- 
glyphical language, that would have puzzled Betty, 
and anybody else but one of the profession, to under- 
stand it. From what could be interpreted of it, it 
appeared that some crime had been perpetrated in 
London, of which information had been given at Bow 
Street. From some clue obtained, Rosewater had 
been sent off to Tide-end, which he reached vid 
turnpike-road to Bognor, and thence vid Neptune's 
‘large estates, and desirable property,’ to Tide-end, 
with sealed instructions from the Home Office to the 
lieutenants of the coast-guard to aid and assist him 
in the capture of the guilty parties. From subsequent 
information, Deale, without knowing of Rosewater’s 
being previously employed, was induced to go to 
Buyemup in search of the same offenders.” 

Though we have gone patiently through the 
three volumes, we have not discovered for what 
er we are indebted to the “ editor,” or why 

e should have taken any. Seriously, we know 
not which to marvel at most, this legerdemain 
trick of title-page editors, or the folly of the 
public, in stooping at such quarry; for we take 
it for granted that such things would not be at- 
tempted if they did not pay. 








TABLE BOOKS AND ANNUALS. 

Childe Harold's Pilgrimage.—This is indeed a 
splendid volume,—a work worth illustrating and 
worthily illustrated. As we turn the magic leaves, 
there passes before us Cintra and Mafra—Talavera's 
plain—proud Seville, and fair Cadiz—here “ carols 
the lusty muleteer,” and there the Spanish maid 
“stalks withMinerva’s step where Mars might quake 
to tread.” Now we are on the dark blue sea, and 
hurrying past Malta, and Ithaca, and Yanna, and 
Zitze, “august Athena,” and then gazing on Par- 
nassus—“ not in the frenzy of a dreamer's eye,” 
thanks to Mr. Murray and the skilful pencil he has 
called to his aid. Yet once again, and, like the 
fortunes of the poet's life, the scene has changed, and 
we are reminded of home and all the charities of 
life, by a miniature of “ Ada, sole daughter of my 
house and heart,”—and then comes the turmoil and 
the whirl of passion, and we are hurrying past 
Waterloo to the “ exulting and abounding river,” and 
are now in the shadow of the Drachenfels, then gazing 
on “the Tower of Victory”—and lo! Lake Leman 
and the great Alps are before us— 

Clear, placid Leman! thy contrasted lake, 

With the wide world I dwell in, is a thing 

Which warns me, with its stillness, to forsake 

Earth's troubled waters for a purer spring. 
But farewell to quiet and to Clarens, “ birth-place of 
deep love,” to Jean Jacques— 

Sky, mountain, river, winds, lake, lightnings— 

we have started for the Sea Cybele; and there lies 
all Italy at our feet, from the “fairy city of the 
heart,” to “the city of the soul, the Niobe of Na- 





tions.” But however delightful it may be to indulge 
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in these dreams, realized in the work before us, we 
must pause, and content ourselves with recommend- 
ing the work, in plain prose, as a most interesting 
and beautiful volume. 

The Gift is a Transatlantic Annual, which goes on, 
year after year, winning from us words of commen- 
dation, and every year putting forth yet stronger and 
better claims. The illustrations in the present volume 
are all by American artists, and many are truly 
admirable. We would especially refer to ‘The 
Country Girl,’ by Sully, though the engraving wants 
force and colour; the vignette head in the title-page, 
by the same artist, hardly inferior to Lawrence; and 
‘The Dulcinea,’ by Leslie. ‘The Raffle,’ by Mount, is 
clever—and other designs might deserve méntion, if 
it were not for the superior merit of their associates. 
The literature is of the same class and character as in 
our own Annuals; and we regret to say, that neither 
poetry nor prose—if we except a tale called ‘The 
Bee-Tree’—has any such distinctive flavour as would 
suggest that it sprung up spontaneously, and drew its 
strength from mother earth. 

Another graceful little book is The English Helicon 
for the Nineteenth Century, edited by Mr. T. K. Her- 
vey. The selection has been made with reference to 
the intrinsic beauty of each poem, and the result is, 
a collection worthy the fine taste of the Editor. The 
volume is beautifully got up, and the title-page graced 
with one of Watteau’s most dream-like visions. An 
Introductory Essay deserves a separate and special 
notice, and we hope, hereafter, to have leisure to 
advert to it; but, in the meantime, we think it well 
to announce the publication as a most acceptable 
present for the coming season. 

If we like nothing else in The Forget-Me-Not, we 
are sure to like the Preface. Mr. Shoberl always 
puts us in good humour with his little volume, by his 
own evident contentment. Year after year he goes on 

Souning alway the encrese of his winning, 
in a gentle and amiable temper ; reminding us that 
* The Forget-Me-Not’ was the first of the class, and 
has outlived a whole host of competitors; of how 
many who lent it their aid have passed away for ever, 
and rejoicing that so many, yet remain to uphold its 
character. In all this there is some truth ; and the 
om volume ought to gratify and satisfy all who 
ave heretofore patronized the work. 

The Adventures of Obadiah Oldbuck is an English 
adaptation of one of those extravaganzas which were 
published some eighteen months since in Paris. How 
to characterize the work, we know not; it contains 
some two hundred scenes illustrative of the life of 
Mr. Oldbuck, over which we laughed a good hour 
“by Shrewsbury” or some other clock ; but whether 
our sober and sensible readers will be equally amused, 
is a question we cannot determine, and therefore re- 
commend them to look and judge for themselves. 
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that the ‘ Ingannati’ bears a nearer resemb 

Shakespeare’s drama than the ‘ Inganni’; ory 
strong likeness between both the Italian comed; 1 
and each accords with * Twelfth Night’ in various 
particulars. It is my opinion, after much examina. 
tion, that Shakespeare resorted to neither of them 
directly, but that he followed some earlier play of 
similar incidents, an outline of which incidents is 
also to be traced in the novel of ‘ Apollonius and 
Silla,’ by Barnaby Rich, first printed about 1581 
and again in 1606. It is probable that all were de. 
rived from a common original, that original bein, 
the tale by Bandello, which was copied by Belle 
forest, and inserted in his ‘ Histoires Tragiques,’ under 
the following title:—* Comme une fille Romaine, 





LESSONS FROM THE GORSE. 
BY ELIZABETH B. BARRETT. 
Mountain gorses, ever golden, 
Cankered not the whole year long, 
Do ye teach us to be strong 
Howsoever pricked and holden, 
Like your thornéd blooms, and so 
Trodden on by rain and snow, 
Along the hill-side of this life, as bleak as where ye 
grow? 
Mountain blossoms, shining blossoms, 
Do ye teach us to be glad 
When no summer can be had, 
Blooming in our inward bosoms,— 
Ye whom God preserveth still, 
Set as lights upon a hill, 
A token to the wintry earth, that Beauty liveth still ? 


Mountain gorses, do ye teach us 
From that academic chair 
Canopied with azure air, 
That the first fruit Wisdom reaches, 
Hath the hue of a child’s cheek ? 
Ye who grow on mountain-peak, 
Yet grow there low along the ground, beside the 
grasses meek ! 
Mountain gorses! If Linnezus 
Knelt before you on the sod, 
For your beauty thanking God, 
Surely what ye teach should free us 
Unto prostratings anew— 
Whence arisen,—if one or two 
Clear drops be on our cheeks, O world! they are not 
tears, but dew! 








ON THE ORIGIN OF SHAKESPEARE’S ‘ TWELFTH 
NIGHT.’ 


In the ‘ Farther Particulars regarding Shakespeare 
and his Works,’ (of which only fifty copies were 
printed,) I gave an analysis of the Italian comedy 
called ‘GI’ Inganni,’ on the supposition that our 
great dramatist had availed himself of some part of 
the plot in his ‘ Twelfth Night.” My attention was 
directed to this original of the note by the contem- 
poraneous Diary of Manningham, among the Har- 
leian MSS. in the British Museum (No. 5,353). 
Giving an account of the performance of ‘ Twelfth 
Night’ at the Middle Temple, on Feb. 2, 1601-2, 
Manningham adds, that it was “much like the 
‘Comedy of Errors,’” but “most like” the Italian 
comedy of ‘ Ingahni’; and in the ‘ Farther Particu- 
lars’ I traced the resemblance in considerable detail. 

Since that date (Dec. 1839) I, and many others, 
have had the satisfaction of reading the Rev. Mr. 
Hunter’s ‘ Disquisition on Shakespeare’s Tempest,’ 
in which, at p. 78, a note is found, stating that Man- 
ningham was mistaken in asserting that the plot of 
* Twelfth Night’ was “most like” that of ‘GI’ In- 
ganni,’ because it still more closely resembled the 
* Ingannati,’ one of the plays of the Accademici In- 
tronati, of Sienna. Mr. Hunter also informs us that 
the ‘ Ingannati’ contains a character called Male- 
volti, which name may have induced Shakespeare 
to introduce Malvolio among his dramatis persone. 
Everybody who knows Mr. Hunter will be aware 
that his acuteness is only equalled by his accuracy ; 
and as I have now before me an edition of the ‘ In- 
gannati’ which comprises no such name, I am led to 
conclude that Mr. Hunter used some other impres- 
sion of the Italian comedy, in which, perhaps, the 
appellations of the characters were changed, if indeed 
other more important alterations were not also made. 

I am not at all prepared to say with Mr. Hunter 








vestant en page, servist long temps un sien amy, sans 
estre cogneue, et depuis V'eust &@ mary, avec autres 
divers discours.* The comedy of the ‘ Ingannati' is 
to be traced more exactly to this source, on account 
of the use that is made in both of the siege and sack. 
ing of Rome by the Spaniards, and other less ob- 
vious resemblances. As it would have led Mr, 
Hunter too much out of his way in his * Disquisition 
on Shakespeare’s Tempest’ to establish the points of 
resemblance between ‘ Twelfth Night’ and the ‘ In. 
gannati,” he contented himself with stating the faet, 
leaving it to others, interested in such inquiries, to 
make a comparison between the two. This I shall 
now proceed to do with as much brevity as possible, 

The edition of the ‘ Ingannati’ I have used is in 
the collection of the ‘Commedie degl’ Accademic 
Intronati di Sienna,’ in 2 vols. 12mo. 1611. It in. 
cludes six plays, of which the ‘ Ingannati’ is the first: 
but when it was originally acted is not stated, al. 
though the dates of the production of four others are 
carefully inserted, beginning in 1536 and ending in 
1589. We know, from Manningham’s Diary, that 
* Twelfth Night’ was acted in the spring of 1602, 
and not in 1607 or 1612, as Malone had variously 
conjectured ; so that, even if the ‘Ingannati’ had 
been first performed in 1589, (the latest date in the 
two volumes of ‘Commedie,’) it might have been 
known in England long before Shakespeare wrote his 
coincident drama. The impression of the * Ingan- 
nati’ used by Mr. Hunter, would perhaps supply the 
date with exactness. 

The scene is laid in Modena, and the two charac. 
ters which answer to Viola and Sebastian, are named 
in the Italian comedy Lelia and Fabritio. Fabritio 
has been separated from his father, Verginio, ever 
since the miserabil sacco di Roma, and Lelia has been 
placed in a convent. She escapes from thence, partly 
to avoid a marriage with Gherardo, an old rich man, 
and partly in order that, in the disguise of a page, 
she may serve Flamminio, with whom she is des 
perately in love, and who, at some former time, has 
evinced fondness for her. When the play begins, he 
is paying earnest suit to a lady named Isabella, 
Flamminio employs Lelia (calling herself Fabio) to 
forward his interest with Isabella, exactly in the 
same way that the Duke in ‘ Twelfth Night’ makes 
Viola an agent between him and Olivia. Isabella 
b red of Lelia, imagining her a young 
man; and Lelia thus explains her embarrassing situa- 
tion to her nurse, whom she is obliged to take into 
her confidence to enable her the better to carry on 
her design :—“ Flamminio, as I told you just now,is 
in love with Isabella, and often and often sends me 
to her with letters and messages. She, thinking me 
a man, is so much in love with me, that she smothers 
me with caresses ; and I pretend that I will not love 
her, doing all I can to make Flamminio conquer his 
passion ; and I have now brought matters to such a 
pass, that I hope in the course of three or four days 
he will give up his suit to her.” 

The above is in the first Act; and the first scene 
of Act 2 is between Lelia (or Fabio, as she calls 
herself,) and Flamminio. She urges him to relit- 
quish Isabella, and what succeeds is part of the dia- 
logue between them :— 

“ Lelia. Do as I advise you. Leave Isabella, and 
love one who loves you in return. You may not find 
her as beautiful as Isabella ; but, tell me, is there 








* It is the thirty-sixth novel of the 2nd vol. of Bandello, 
and is thus headed :—Nicuola innamorata di Lattantio vaé 
servirlo vestita da Paggio ; ¢ dopo molti casi seco si marita; ¢ 
cid che ad un suo fratello avvenne. It may be necessary t0 
add, that Belleforest follows the story as told by Bandello 
with much exactness, giving the characters the same name. 
In the ‘ Ingannuati’ they are totally different. 
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nobody else in this country whom you can love, and 
who loves you? 

 Flamminio. There was a young lady named Lelia, 
whom,—I was a thousand times about to tell you,— 

much resemble. She was thought the fairest, 
the cleverest, and the most courteous damsel of this 
district. I will show you her one of these days, for 
at one time I looked upon her with some regard. 
She was then rich, and about the court, and I con- 
tinued in love with her for nearly a year, during 
which time she showed me much favour. Afterwards 
she went to Mirandola, and it was my fate to fall in 
love with Isabella, who has been as cruel to me as 
Lelia was kind. 

“ Lelia, Then you deserve the treatment you have 
received. Since you slighted her who loved you, it 
js but fair that others should slight you. 

“ Flam. What do you say ? 

“Lelia, If this poor girl were your first love, and 
Joves you still more than ever, why did you abandon 
her for Isabella? I know not who could pardon 
that offence. Ah, Signor Flamminio, you did her 
grievous wrong. 

“ Flam. You are only a boy, Fabio, and know not 
the power of love. I tell you that I cannot help 
loving Isabella: I adore her, nor do I wish to think 
of any other woman.” 

What follows is part of a scene between Isabella 
(the Olivia of Shakespeare) and Lelia, disguised as 
Fabio, after the former has passionately kissed the 
latter. 

« Isabella. Forgive me. Your beauty and the love 
I bear you make me do what you think little be- 
comes a modest maiden; but, God knows, I have 
not been able to control myself. 

“ Lelia. You need not make excuses to me, who 
know too well what love compels me to do. 

“ Isab. What is that ? 

“ Lelia. To deceive my master.” 

Here we see no likeness to Shakespeare excepting 
in the situations; and throughout the piece we can 
discover no thought, no word, for which our great 
poet has been indebted to the ‘Ingannati.” When 
we reflect how insignificant a trifle mere situation is, 
compared with the sentiments and language of a 
poet, if it could be shown that our great dramatist 
had borrowed every incident in his play from some 
predecessor, we should hardly consider the obligation 
worth more than a passing notice. In a subsequent 
scene of the same act, Flamminio declares to Lelia, 
that, utterly forgetful of his former attachment, he 
is resolved to persevere in his suit to Isabella, until 
she consents to marry him:— 

* Lelia. Ah, me! 

“ Flam. What is the matter? Do you fear that 
I shall then set less value upon your services, Fabio? 
What do you sigh for ? 

* Lelia. Ah, me! , 

“ Flam. Why do you grieve? 

“Lelia, Alas, my heart! 

“Flam. Rest here a little. 

“Lelia. No, sir. 

“ Flam, Perhaps your stomach is weak. 

“ Lelia. Ah, no—it is my heart that aches.” 

We should not think the story ill told in Italian, 
if it were not so much better told in English. 

In Act III. we arrive at another point, in which 
the ‘ Ingannati’ resembles * Twelfth Night.’ Fabritio 
(the Sebastian of Shakespeare) arrives after a long 
absence at Modena, and is accidentally dressed in 
white, like his sister Lelia, when disguised as Fabio. 
As in Bandello and Belleforest, no attempt is made 
in the comedy to account for the striking likeness 
between the brother and sister; but Fabritio en- 
counters Isabella’s maid (who acts just the same part 
as Maria in ‘Twelfth Night’), who, mistaking him 
for Lelia, entreats him to come to her mistress; and 
after some parley, Fabritio, not understanding the 
cause of the invitation, consents to accompany her 
to the house of Isabella, who lives with her father. 
In this part of the comedy, and in the fourth act, 
there is a good deal of rather coarse comic business, 
which ends in the locking up of Fabritio in a cham- 
ber with Isabella, by the fathers of both, all three 
(the two fathers and Isabella) imagining Fabritio to 
be Lelia. The lady has much better reason to be satis- 
fied with the forwardness of Fabritio, than she had 
been pleased with the backwardness of Lelia. Flam- 
Minio, in the meanwhile, discovers, as he thinks, how 


Are you in pain? 


he has been imposed upon by his page, and, with 
some ofthe other characters, breaks in upon Fabritio 
and Isabella. He in turn mistakes Fabritio for 
Lelia, and accuses him of ingratitude; but the truth 
very soon afterwards (in act 5) comes out, and his 
love for Lelia, rekindled by her devoted fidelity, re- 
turns with double force. The conclusion is exactly 
what it must have been under such circumstances, 
and such as we find it in Shakespeare—Flamminio 
marries Lelia, and Fabritio Isabella. 

In order to relieve the more serious scenes, a good 
deal of buffoonery is introduced between that cha- 
racter, so common in Italian plays, the Spanish brag- 
gart, (upon whom Shakespeare’s Armado is founded,) 
a pedant (the tutor of Fabritio), and the male and 
female servants of the several families. These scenes 
do not generally advance the plot, and were not in- 
tended to do so ; but they are not without drollery, 
and keep the stage in constant activity. 

As to the authorship of this comedy, the volumes 
containing it supply no information, but possibly 
the earlier editions may give his name, or some clue 
to it. Of course, in the foregoing account of the 
piece several matters of interest must have been 
omitted, or slightly passed over; and I would suggest 
to the Shakespeare Society, whether it might not be 
worth while to print accurate translations both of the 
* Inganni,’ and ‘ Ingannati,’ in order not only that a 
comparison may be made of the two Italian comedies, 
but that the more minute points of resemblance be- 
tween them and ‘ Twelfth Night’ may be traced and 
illustrated. I have here only been able to touch 
upon the more prominent features. 

J. Payne CoLvier. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Milan, Sept. 30, 1841. 

On the whole, the amount of musical gathering, 
made during my hurried glimpse at two Italian 
towns, has been more suggestive than I anticipated. 
“Blessed are they who expect nothing,” &c. To 
be sure, the state of matters here appears to com- 
prise a contradiction little less flagrant than a passion 
for Art, even when the latter, if not verging on the 
decrepitude of dotage, is in the most languishing 
state possible. On the one hand, life and activity 
are everywhere. It was impossible to drive through a 
place as insignificant as Desenzano, on the lovely 
Lago di Garda, without being importuned from the 
walls of its barn-like theatre, by placards announcing 
its “ prima donna assoluta,” its “ comprimaria,” and 
the three operas to be given during its subscription, 
(two by Donnizetti, one by Ricci,) in phrases as 
pompously laudatory, as if London were the scene, 
and the “ quick promiser.” On the other hand, 
never, I suppose, was the stock of native singers so 
low: Ronconi perhaps excepted, there appears to be 
no artist worthy of being mentioned with the Pastas 
and Pisaronis of richer times. Every country, mean- 
while, is applied to for subsidy. Our own yields its 
quota most honourably in Mrs. Shaw, (here called 
“Ja Sov,” and everywhere spoken of as “ simpatica,”) 
and more recently in Miss Novello, whose success, I 
hear, was great at Padua. France contributes a 
larger number of half-taught damsels from the Con- 
servatoire, than I can count up,—Germany, and 
Poland, too, their proportion : the former is about to 
provide Mdlle. Liwe for the coming carnival. Nay, 
I even found a Dutch woman installed as high 
priestess of La Scala, of whom more presently. 
While the executive body of Italian artists is so me- 
diocre in quality, the new composers (to judge from 
such snatches at approved works as I have caught) 
seem to be either frivolous, in proportion as old forms 
are aped, or ungracious, as new ones are affected. 
Why, then, you will say, not join dolefully in the 
jeremiade so universally raised over the decline of 
Italian opera? Perhaps, to be honest, my germ of 
hope irrationally roots itself on the innate and endur- 
ing love of the beautiful, which is as clearly, I think, 
to be discerned among the people of the country, 
even by the flying gazer, as the splendour of the 
climate, or the foison of goodly fruits which adorn 
this Lombard plain. So long as Nature continues so 
bounteous, and man so apprehensive, one may well 
be reluctant to believe that the avatars of genius have 
ceased for ever. 

But to speak of the music I heard. At Venice it 








was the ever-charming ‘ Cenerentola,’ performed at 


the Teatro San Benedetto. The prima donna was 
wholly incompetent; the Don Magnifico only one 
pound of lead less gigantic in statue or funereal in 
buffoonery than the Dandini ; and Clorindaand Tisbe 
as disagreeable as the Regan and Goneril of the dear 
old faéry tale ought to be. Thel over’s part, taken 
by an agreeable young tenor singer of the name of 
Cosma, was better filled. Unpromising as all this 
sounds, the performance, nevertheless, contained 
points worthy of London notice. The orchestra 
played far more tranquilly, both as to tempo and ac- 
cent, than our excellent Opera band ; and hence all 
the finales, stretti, &c. came out much more cleverly 
than ever i heard them before: there was none of 
that down-hill gallop, never to be heard without fears 
of a possible overturn, even when so strong-handed 
a conductor as Signor Costa holds the reins. Owing, 
moreover, to the greater equality of the cast, portions 
of the music, and very lovely ones, were audible, 
which, with us, are sacrificed to the traditional im- 
portance of those who are to enact the parts of the 
spiteful sisters, Nor did I observe one instance of 
slovenliness or affectation on the part of any singer. 
The most insignificant dared not behave as if he 
stood before an audience more likely to plant its 
“ Bene-s!” in the worst than in the best parts of his 
performance! I could not forget that, with the ex- 
ception of Persiani, I had heard all our London 

of late indulging in vocal tricks, which, if the temper 
of Venetian dilettantism be any guide, would have 
been far more severely visited here, than a wiry voice 
in the throat of the first woman, or a deficiency of 
“lively trips” (to borrow a scrap from the panto- 
mimist’s dictionary) in the professed buffoons. In 
short, I came some steps nearer to a belief in the 
truth of the adage, that no Italian singer should re- 
main for too long a period without testing himself 
before an audience of his countrymen, if he be soli- 
citous to preserve the purity of his style. 

My luck has been better here than at Venice, for 
La Scala is open. Peculiar sensations must, I think, 
be awakened by a first visit to this Mecca of so many 
southern artists, which do not very often occur in the 
most orthodox musical pilgrimage. In itself—all 
associations apart—the theatre is splendid enough in 
size, decoration, and comfort, to produce an imposing 
effect. But it is impossible here to enter a resort of 
men, Without learning additionally to regard it as one 
of those centres whence dart forth influences penetrat- 
ing the whole body of Italian society. I have never 
sipped my granita in a Caff2, nor nodded along a 
dozen sultry stages in a diligence, without thinking of 
a new reading which might be given of the celebrated 
speech, “ Let who will make the people's laws, so I 
but make the songs;” this being, for the modern Ita- 
lians, * of all objects of public care, the greatest is 
the Opera!” Savj’s ‘Catherine of Cleves,’ and the 
frightful attempt upon the Duke of Aumale,—the 
programme for the coming abbonnamento at Varese, 
and Sir Robert Peel's list of promised performances, 
and artists engaged,—such, without caricature, has 
been the travelling order of the topics of the hour. 

The present company at La Scala is not strong, 
even for Italy. The prima donna seria is Madame 
Finklohr, whom we rejected some years ago as un- 
worthy to fill the post provisionally assigned to her 
before Easter. Italian suns have failed to ripen her 
voice, which remains chill, croaking, and oily ; or to 
warm her acting, which is purposeless and web-footed ; 
both especially antipathetic when encountered under 
skies so glorious, and among a people, though often 
redundant in gesticulation, rarely ungraceful, Sig- 
nora Brambilla, on the other hand, sings and acts 
far better here, than she has ever done with us; a 
more efficient contralio could not easily be found. 
The tenor is Signor Guasco, one of the many possible 
successors to Rubini’s throne, whose claims have been 
canvassed by the anxious managers of the Italian 
opera in Paris. His voice is gentle and tuneful, but 
not in the least degree effeminate; his style is very 
good, and he can rise toa fair height of passion with- 
out becoming extravagant. In short, he is one who 
may be wrought up into a very fair dramatic singer. 
Signor Varese, the baritone, is, likewise, more than 
respectable ; but feebler, and not so hopeful, because 
not so young. The chorus is more numerous and mel- 
lower than ours: the orchestra forcible and suffi- 
ciently delicate, and as serenely clear of push and 





hurry, as the inferior Venice band; an excellence, 
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be it noted, which largely contributed to render Pasta sparkle, surpasses anything in the more famous 
‘ Elisir.” The part of the heroine, which would suit 
Persiani to an appoggiatura, is very confidently sung 
by a Signora Dabbadia, the prima donna of the comic 
troop: a lady, whom I believe to be none other than 
the Madame Dabbadie, who was one of the original 
artistes employed in ‘Guillaume Tell.” Harder and 
more French (in the old disagreeable acceptation of 
the epithet,) her voice could not be: but her neat- 
ness of execution calls down thunders of applause, 
and she is summoned five times at the close of her 
last rondo :—not much, I must say, to the honour 


in style the grandest of the grand Italian vocalists. 

In short, I have received in La Scala, that general 
impression of stability and resource, which is a sine | 
qua non with so far-famed an establishment,—a thing 
never to be found in our Opera at home, where the 
stars, alas! are equalled in number and prominence 


by the sticks! 


The first opera I heard has been the subject of 
criticism, in its bearings something new to Italy. 
Many rumours have recently been afloat of a revolu- 
tion meditated in the national style of composition, 
and the names of Nicolai, Mazzucato, and, more re- 
cently, Peri, have reached us in England, as men 
who have each done something to raise the reputation 
of the southern composer from the general charge of 
pretty feebleness brought against his class. News, 
too, has crossed the Alps, at a momént when, in- 
constant that we are, the world is becoming weary of 
its old favourites, of a rising school of singers, whose 
aim is dramatic force and passion, in place of the 
isi of a particular high falsetto 





exq tremulc 
note, or the brilliant lustre of a chromatic scale ex- 


tended two octaves and a half upward ; and Merca- 


dante’s ‘ La Vestale’ is cited as the best and most 
popular creation, in which room is made for the asser- 
tion of these new principles. I tried to forget how 
rash it was in any new composer once again to set a 
story already so magnificently treated in music, and 
hoped something from a work, the purpose of which, 
at least, is so honourable. But, alas! in Merca- 
dante’s attempt at the grand style in composition, I 


could discern nothing but the effort ; the struggles of 





fagged invention to the blance of youth 
and vigour, by the indiscriminate use of resources, 
requiring the utmost discretion and creative power in 
their employment. I could find no dramatic close- 
ness of sound to sense, to compensate for the absence 
of those elegant melodies upon which the composer 
of * Elisa e Claudio’ and * La Donna Caistea’ used 
sometimes to fall by chance. The orchestral parts 
of the new ‘ Vestale,’ it is true, are carefully elabo- 
rated ; and one or two of the concerted pieces have 
a largeness of outline which would be imposing were 
the physiognomy of the main idea (to speak fantas- 
tically) less haggard and hackneyed. Compared with 
such a dry and meagre piece of head-work, into which 
I can hardly conceive how any Frezzolini, or Poggi, 
or Ronconi, can force a soul of captivation or per- 
suasion, Spontini’s opera seems not only the mine of 
magnificent effects all Europe has long owned it to 
be, but absolutely, also, a treasury of fresh and me- 
lodious fancies. Mercadante has not produced a 
single bar to make one forget the elder vestal hymns, 
or the temple scene, with Giulia’s passionate ‘ Il 
vivra!” in the second act. I fear he has begun the 
arduous enterprise too Jate. The lovers of his newest 
works, who conceive them to be classical and scien- 
tific, because they are unmelodious, forget that no 
opera, by the severest of the severe writers, has ever 
held possession of the stage, without its containing 
natural and charming melodies by way of first 
thoughts. To illustrate—where is Cherubini’s ‘ Me- 
dea’?—the master-work of one whose science as to 
depth and variety is as ten score compared with 
Mercadante’s unit, and which contains some passages 
absolutely lacerating in their intensity of dramatic 
expression. That work, even, seems finally laid 
aside, owing to the want of the fascinating attribute 
alluded to. Neither Beethoven nor Weber again.... 
but the place to talk about those giants, is, assuredly, 
not La Scala. 

The most frivolous of Italian ears, however, are 
required for anything like sympathy with the second 
work I heard given at La Scala; the aforesaid 
* Catherine of Cleves’ of the young maestro Savj. This 
indeed, could hardly have lived to a second night, 
but for the fine singing of Brambilla and Guasco in 
a certain duet :—two good pieces, being, in these 
lenten days, considered sufficient for the entire suc- 
cess of a new opera. The oldest forms of cabaletta, 
chorus, coda, and cadence, are used with a courage 
which really touches the heroic: and Donnizetti’s 
* Regina di Golconda’ which is played in rotation 
with it, sounds as fresh and startlingly original, as 
Rossini’s ‘ Corradino’ would have sounded, if pro- 
duced to succeed ‘ La Regina.’ To be just, however, 
this last is one of its master’s prettier works; the 


of Milan taste. Yet this bears the character of fas- 


more genial enthusiasm of other Italian audiences. 
If this remark seems to contradict what I have 
hazarded apropos of the Venetian reception of La 


in limine puzzled by the most palpable anomalies : 
and however unpleasing be La Dabbadia’s voice, her 
performance is marked by that care, finish and 
absence of offence, without which, I am told, it is 
very difficult to concilitate the at once blasé and 
earnest occupants of the palchi of an Italian theatre. 
I have done—as you would not care to hear of 
‘Il Castello di Kenilworth,’ a sumptuous pageant, 
in which the Milanese seem resolved to keep up 
their old fame as the producers of “ bellissimi balli.” 
One word more, the only traces I have found of that 
disposition to desert native for foreign composers, 
which tells so disastrously on the well-being of Ger- 
man opera, have been the performance of ‘ Zampa’ 
at Trieste, with but indifferent success; and a 
rumour of ‘ Robert le Diable’ to be given as the piéce 
de resistance during the next Carnival at Florence. 
H. F. C. 


Tujoorah, April 7, 1841. 

An inhabitant of this town, lately returned from 
Barberah, has brought me several numbers of Prof. 
Schumacher’s * Art-Journal,’ and a few of your own; 
the more welcome, as, during a four months’ deten- 
tion, within twenty-four hours’ sail from A’den, I 
have not been fortunate enough to receive more than 
one letter from Europe. Your remarks annexed to 
my letter of the 8th October ( 4then. No. 682,) chal- 
lenge me to an expression of my belief respecting 
the existence of the M&raib; andalthough I have now 
no prospect of sending these lines to Europe, yet I 
must needs hasten to prepare for your orthodox tri- 
bunal my protestation against the new geographical 
heresy of passing a sponge over this unfortunate 
river. Tellez, from the following ambiguous expres- 
sions, may be supposed to have placed its source near 
Fremona :—* The same property (that of being lost 
in the ground without reaching the sea) belongs to 





tidiousness and difficulty—when compared with the 


Mancini—let me remind you that I stated myself 


Adwa, April 20th._The native mentioned jn my 
last letter from Cairo, told me that the Marab flows 
by the towns of Goundet and K’wihayn. Two days 
after, in a set of bearings which I took from the 
of Mount Saloda, I observed a hill near K'withayn, 
by N. 80° W. I was told that the Marab ry by 
the bottom of this hill. Goundet lies N. 14° w, 

In a short description of the roads from Adwa tg 
H’amasen, given to me by an intelligent Abyssine, | 
find the following: “The second day (from Adwa) we 
crossed the M&r&b, and shortly after arrived at Goun. 
det. The whole of this day’s road lies in a kwallg 
(low country). From Goundet by Débarwa to 
Shokat two days’ journey. Before arriving at the 
latter town we crossed the Marab.” 

Again: “ From Adwa to the province of K’awhayn 
four days’ journey. On the first day we slept at 
Barokwa, after having passed Robasoweet, on a stream 
of the same name which flows into the Marab.” 

June 30th.—On my way from Déigsa to Mount 
Beeziin I took at Orma Doké a set of bearings not 
yet calculated. One of them was on Débarwa, and 
my guide told me that the Marab’s source was a little 
to the west of that town. 

From these statements it is not unfair to affirm, 
that there exists in Abyssinia a river known by the 
name of Marab, and that the tribes who speak the 
Khasee language, and dwell between Tégray and 
Sawakin, use its waters for the purpose of irrigation, 
I leave to others to decide whether profit of this sort 
can be expected from a marshy and wooded district, 

for so Dr. Riippell calls his Maleb (p. 301). 

I have now ventured in the perilous lists of criti. 
cism, and need no further apology for turning back 
to the second page of Dr. Riippell’s last volume, 
where he speaks of the title Djeaz or Djeatsch, with 
the very appropriate remark, that it is misspelt by 
several European travellers. For English readers it 
must be written Dajazmach, and its abbreviation 
D&ajaj, the short 4 sounding nearly like a French e¢, 
The sounds of 7 and ch not existing in Tégray, the 
natives of that province say gazmati and dagazmati. 
So that Salt and Pearce have not swerved so far from 
truth as the learned German traveller is inclined to 
suppose, The etymology of the word Dajazmach, so 
familiar to all travellers in Abyssinia, is very well 
explained by Alex. Murray in his appendix to Bruce's 
Travela. ‘Yours, &c. Antuony D’ABBADIE, 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 
A recent demonstration at the Theatre of Munich, 
after the performance of Meyerbeer’s ‘ Huguenots,’ 
with Madame Stoeckl-Heinefetter for its heroine, 
has furnished a useful hint, which we hope to see 





another large river called Mareb, which rises in the 
kingdom of Tigre, two leagues from Baroa or Fre- 
mona.” It is well known, even from Tellez himself, 
that the large town of Débarwa, near the source of 
the Mar&b, is more than three days’ journey distant 
from the village called Fremona or May Gogwa, 
where the Missionaries had their principal establish- 
ments.* 

Ludolf forgets Dobarwa altogether (L. 1. c. 8), and 
expressly says that the M&rab rises near Fremona. 
Burckhardt diverges from his usual accuracy, when 
he affirms (p. 264) that the Mogren (or rather 
Mockren) is no other than Bruce’s Mareb. Salt makes 
it flow by Abba Asfe, thus giving its name to the 
Odngooya, and leaves without a name a northern 
branch, whose source is near Dobarwa, and which 
bears the name of Lidda in Berghaus’s map (1835). 
Dr. Riippell cuts the difficulty short, by denying the 
river's existence altogether, without answering Berg- 
haus’s remark, that, according to Dr. Riippell, the 
Mareb has not such a long course. 

My own notions of the Marab being in general 
accordance with those of Tellez, and my inquiries 
having been made without any preconceived theory, 
I hope you will excuse the following extracts from 
my manuscript :— 

Musawwa’, 2nd!March, 1839.—A'ly, of the Halan- 
gah tribe, S.W. of Sawakin, told me, amongst other 
things, that the Mar’b waters the harvests of the 
Halangih and Hadendwah, and dies in Tokhar, at 
one day’s journey from Sawakin. 





* See Tellez, p. 241, where he spells Debaroa much 


dopted, for the ease of authors and actors, under 
the now established practice of exacting their ap- 
pearance, to be mobbed, at the fall of the curtain. 
After the performance in question, the audience very 
sensibly called for Meyerbeer; and as Meyerbeer 
was, of course, not forthcoming, Madame Heinefetter, 
more sensibly still, produced from the green-room a 
quarter-length portrait of the composer which adorns 
its walls, and proposed it for the worship of the 
crowd. The canvas god was at once accepted, with 
a zeal worthy of the idolatrous Israelites, and the 
usual garlands and shouts of adoration were offered 
to the painted idol. Might not the managers of 
our theatres, on this successful hint, adopt the 
plan of keeping a lay-figure for presentation on those 
occasions when the overflowing enthusiasm of audi- 
ences must have something to shout at, and which 
shall, by convention, be understood to represent 
the hero of the night? Such a device, would have 
been an incalculable blessing to poor Tagiioni, on 
the occasion of her recent parting from the Stock- 
holm audience, whose very natural enthusiasm on 
behalf of their unrivalled countrywoman, took the 
extremely inconvenient form of calling her forward 
no less than two-and-twenty times, during a single 
performance, to be pelted with flowers. It is just 
such a reductio ad absurdum as this, which is calcu- 
lated to exhibit the folly of the practice in question ; 
but long before the Jogical argument can have its 
due weight, there is good hope that some illustrious 
victim will be smothered, as the Matron in the 
Roman Capitol was “done to death” with jewellery, 
by this intolerable shower of immortelles, thus con- 








first act has a quartett, which, for sprightliness and 


better than in p. 22, 


verting the triumph into an impromptu apotheosis. It 
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must certainly be confessed, that we islanders are far 
pehind our continental rivals in that practical homage 
with which they follow the powers and principalities 
of the choir and drama, and which has been repro- 
duced by Brother Jonathan, with his characteristic 
exaggerations, beyond the Atlantic. It will, we sus- 

be some time before our street-public reaches 
the temperature of even a hyperborean latitude like 
Stockholm, in a matter of mere art: though, to be 
gure, something must be allowed in this case for gra- 
tified national pride. After the performance, Tag- 
Joni was drawn to her hotel by the youth of the city, 
and followed by its shouting populace. On the fol- 
lowing day she received from the hands of the Queen 
a pair of diamond bracelets, one of that kind of offer- 
ings which, since the days of the Roman Matron 
above alluded to, have rarely been bestowed (even 
upon opera-dancers) in greater abundance than they 
can bear, and not, therefore, d ding the services of 
the lay-figure. Finally, before the northern Terpsi- 
chore set out for Copenhagen, she gathered for herself 
one of those flowers which are the true amaranth, and 
whereof she has, from time to time, provided herself 
with a goodly garland, worth all the wreaths of immor- 
telles awarded her by “shouting galleries and clapping 
crowds.” She sent the total receipts of her benefit- | 
night to the General Administration of the Bene- 
volent Institutions of her native city. The fact is, 
Tuaglioni is a glorious creature, of whom her country- 
men may well be proud : and she, who does all things 
with a grace so especially her own, should never be 
called upon to do anything that a lay-figure might do 
for her. 

The Sacred Harmonic Society, which has laboured 
s0 zealously and so successfully to nationalize music 
of the highest order,opened the season,on Wednesday, 
with Haydn's Third Service, and Spohr’s Oratorio of 
the ‘ Last Judgment’—the principal parts sustained 
by Mr. Hobbs, Mr. H. Phillips, Miss Birch, and 
Miss Dolby. The performance, as a whole, was 
highly satisfactory ; and a crowded audience were, 
throughout, attentive and discriminating in their 
approbation. 


| 





as about to be given at the Court Theatre at Berlin, ' 
were to commence on the 15th of the present month, | 
with the ‘ Antigone’ of Sophocles, rendered into Ger- | 
man verse for the occasion, by Tieck ; the music 
(that is to say, the choruses, marches, overture, and 
inter-act pieces,) by Mendelssohn, and the costumes 
produced under the superintendence of the Helle- | 
nist and archeologist, Boeckh. | 

The robbery committed in the Egyptian Museum 
of the Castle of Montbijou (Berlin), has been of the | 
most daring character. Unawed by the presence of | 
the Pharaohs, the robbers have stripped the mum- | 
mies and their shells of the gold and silver ornaments 
by which they were surrounded, and carried off, | 
amongst other things, the famous bar of gold, weigh- 
ing 227 ducats, and as remarkable for its arabesques 
as for its great intrinsic value. 

From Paris we learn, that the Catalogue Général 
of the Manuscripts scattered throughout the depart- 
mental libraries of France progresses with great 
rapidity at once under the efforts of local zeal 
and research, and the labours of learned men, 
specially commissioned by the Minister of Public | 
Instruction, to assist in the important work. We 
have already mentioned some of the distinguished 
persons so employed, and may add that M. Libri, 
of the Institute, has been sent into the South of 
France, in one direction, and M, Ravaisson in 
another. University Professors and disciples of 
the Ecole des Chartes have also been put into re- 
quisition ; and the entire proceedings in the matter 
evince an extraordinary degree of activity employed 
in carrying outa highly useful and valuable national 
object. 





THE DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 
The TWO NEW PICTURES now exhibiting, represent the 
Interior of the CATHEDRAL OF AUCH, in the South of France, 
and the SHRINE OF THE NATIVITY, at Bethlehem, taken 


k t . Roberts, R.A., in 1839, 
with various effects of light and shade. Both Pictures are 
painted by M. Renoux. Open from Ten till Five. 

ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—NEW and IM- 
PORTANT LECTURES by Professor CLARK, of the Univer- 
yorsity of Aberdeen, on PURIFYING TERS SUP- 
PLIED to the METROPOLIs, will b delivered ‘TO-DAY, 
(October 23), and on TUESDAY and THURSDAY NEXT, at 








While on musical matters, we may quote, from 
the France Musicale, a piece of intelligence of some 
interest. Rossini, it appears, after his long silence, 
is about to put the finishing hand to a Stabat, which | 
he has long had by him, and which, it-is asserted— 
entirely redeemed from the dramatic style, of which 
‘William Tell’ was intended as the latest expression | 
—is to stand as the exponent of a new order of ideas 
in the mind of the great master, and represent to the 

blic what may be considered as his third manner, 
The work was first written in Paris, in 1832, under 
the strong impressicn of the sentiments awakened 
by his explorations of the Spanish convents, in com- 
pany with M. Aguado, two years before; but this 
first essay has undergone many alterations, and been, 
in parts, wholly re-written. A letter from Rossini 
to his publisher, calls on him to contradict the state- 
ments as to his being the author of certain pieces 
lately ascribed to him, and speaks of his health in 
desponding terms. 

The friends of science will be happy to hear that 
Prof. Whewell has been appointed Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, vacant by the resignation of Dr. 
Wordsworth. The Professor was married, on the 13th 
inst., to Miss Marshall, sister to Lady Monteagle. 

A private letter from Berlin announces the death 
of Schinkel, perhaps the greatest of living architects, 
and one whose name is familiar to all Europe. Our 
Correspondent, whose letter is dated the 14th inst., 
merely observes, incidentally, “ You will have heard 
of the death of Schinkel, and of the splendid cere- 
mony which took place at his funeral: Schelling has 
arrived, and Riickert is expected before the end of 
the month.” 

A statue has just been erected in the Cimetiére 
de Est, to the painter Géricaud, who died at the 
early age of thirty-three, and is best known in this 
country, by his famous work, which was long exhi- 
bited here, ‘The Wreck of the Medusa.’ The | 
pedestal bears, on one of its faces, the painter's 
name, and those of the subscribers to the monument ; 
and on the others are represented portions from the 
Principal works of the artist—the leading one, which 
occupies the entire front, being a bas-relief, in bronze, 
of the shipwreck. 

The series of Greek tragedies which we announced 
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PHO TORR EEG pias addition to Popular Lectures on the 
PHOTOGRAPHIC RTRALTS—on GILDING and SILVER- 
G 2 ELECTRICITY—on BARWISE & BAIN’S PATENT 
ECTRICAL CLOCKS—on BAIN'S ELECTRO-MAGNETIC 
PRINTING ‘TELEGRAPH—on CHEMISTRY, and on the 
STEAM ENGINE, &c. The New Dissolving Views—the Or- 
rery and Microsco n 
Chinese Artist, and other Cosmoramic Views, are added to the 
Evening Exhibition. Nearly 2 000W orks of eminent Art, Science, 
and Ingenuity, including a valuable Collection of recent Shells, 
selected b r. Francis Graham, containing many of extreme 
rarity and heauty i 
system of Conchol: 


—a highly-finished View of Canton by a 


arranged and named according to Keeve's 
ogy. The Diving Bell and Diver.—Open 
ornings and Evenings, except Saturday Evenings.—Admission, 
One Shilling. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


Horticutturat Socrery.—Oct. 5.—G. Loddiges, 
Esq., V.P., in the chair.—Mr, Walker, gardener to 
T. Harris, Esq., sent a magnificent specimen of 
Oncidium Baueri, for which a Banksian medal was 
awarded. From Messrs. Veitch & Son were two 
plants of a new Gloxinia, imported from Brazil ; 
the flowers were like those of speciosa, but the 
leaves are of very large size, and have a pale mark 
running along the veins; a certificate was awarded 
for it. Messrs. Chandler & Son sent a handsome 
specimen of Sedum Sieboldii, a Japanese species, 
which has proved quite hardy, and is admirably 
adapted for growing on rocks; for which a cer- 
tificate was given. Mr. Jackson exhibited a fine 
collection of specimen Heaths, for which a Banksian 
medal was awarded. Mrs. Lawrence had a smail 
collection of plants, among which was a very hand- 
some specimen of Aphelandra cristata, with several 
fine orange scarlet spikes of flowers, for which a Bank- 
sian medal was given. Mr. Mills exhibited handsome 
plants of Jpomea Horsfallia, and Manettia cordata, 
with a brace of Yarmouth hybrid Cucumbers, grown 
in his improved pit; for the latter a certificate was 
given. From Mr. Bateman were cut flowers of Odon- 
toglossum grande, Gongora maculata, Maxillaria pal- 
lidiflora, and Dendrobium chrysanthum: the latter is 
one of the most beautiful of its class, producing as it 
does masses of brilliant orange flowers, relieved hy a 
rich brown spot in the centre; a Banksian medal 
was awarded for this. Banksian medals were given 
to Messrs. Wood & Son, and Messrs. Lane & Son, 
for their collections of autumnal Roses. We have 





scarcely ever seen a finer show of Pines than those 


exhibited at this meeting. Mr. Toward, gardener to 
H.R.H. the Duchess of Gloucester, had four finely- 
grown Queen Pines, respectively weighing 41b. 20z., 
3 Ib. 4.02, 3 lb. 30z., and 2lb. 13 0z.; for these a 
Knightian medal was awarded; and one also to R. 
Gunter, Esq., for two good Antigua Queen Pines, 
weighing 4lb. loz. and 3$1lb., and a Montserrat, 
which weighed 4lb. From Mr. Roberts, gardener to 
M. Wilson, Esq., there were some handsome Pines, 
and White Muscat of Alexandria, Black Prince, 
Black Hamburgh, and Black Morocco Grapes. The 
weight of the Pines was as follows: a Blood, 44 lb. ; 
an Enville, 3} lb.; and an Otahcite, 5 1b. ;—for the 
latter a Banksian medal was given. A Knightian 
medal was given to Mr. G. Shiells, for two handsome 
bunches of Black Hamburgh Grapes, grown ona flued 
wall, without glass, at Erskine House Gardens, near 
Glasgow. J.Williams, Esq. sent specimens of Melons, 
the Dampsha Melon, and the Dampsha crossed with 
the striped Hoossainee, grown under the open-sided 
frame, which merely consists of a glass sash placed 
over some fermenting materials. In consequence, 
however, of the cool winds and cloudy skies, the side 
openings of the pit had been partially closed with 
straw hurdles, and, in order to raise the temperature, 
some small fly-wire, painted black, was hung sloping 
onthe south. The rays of the sun falling on the in- 
clined surface of the wire, heats it to 90°, and the 
heat passing through the wires raises the temperature 
in the bed to 80. 


Entomo.ogicaL Soctety.—September.—W. W. 
Saunders, Esq., President, in the chair.—The 
President read an extract from a letter from 
W. Saunders, Esq., Vice-Consul of Albania, re- 
lating to the habits of the trap-door spider, Mygale 
Ionica.—The Rev. T. W. Hope communicated a 
notice from Prof. Royle, relative to the habits 
of a large Indian Lamia; and read a letter from 
Dr. Cantor, at present engaged in the Chinese ex- 
pedition, relative to the non-luminosity of Fulgora 
caudelaria.—Mr, Yarrell exhibited the globular nest 
formed of white silk by one of the English spiders, 
and many specimens of rare insects were exhibited, 
and some distributed among the members. 

October —W. W. Saunders, Esq., President, in the 
chair,—Numerous donations were announced.—Mr, 
Westwood exhibited some splendid species of insects 
from the Gold Coast, Africa, in the collection of Mr. 
Raddon: also a singular new Australian genus of 
large size, allied to Cicada, from the collection of Mr. 
Curtis, by whom it was ‘proposed to be named Cys- 
tosoma Saundersii. Drawings were also exhibited, 
and notes and descriptions read, of new species of the 
genera Cryptodus, Mechidius, and Parastasia. 











MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Haymarket.— The revival of ‘The School of Re- 
form’ was not attended with such a degree of success 
as to induce a repetition of the performance of Tues- 
day: Mr. Webster's Robert Tyke was, of course, the 
principal feature ; and it was clever and effective, 
though falling short of the terrific power and rugged 
pathos of Emery, who sublimed its coarse homely 
lineaments into a sort of rustic tragedy. We doubt 
the policy of recalling to stage life the past forms of 
the drama, that have had their hour, and have not 
vitality enough to hold a new existence, unless sus- 
tained by talents of at least equal power to those that 
first gave the impress of reality to the dramatist’s 
creations, This remark applies also to the revival of 
O'Keefe’s musical farce of ‘The Poor Soldier’ at 
Covent GARDEN. 

* Nina Sforza’ is announced to be produced at the 
Haymarket on Monday week, for Miss Helen Faucit’s 
benefit ; and the same day is fixed for the début of 
Miss Adelaide Kemble, at Covent Garden, as Norma, 











MISCELLANEA 


Etruscan Antiquities.—The following is from the 
Journal des Débats :—In the early months of the pre- 
sent year, a rumour got abroad, in London, that a 
discovery had been made, in Italy (the particular 
place not stated), of a great quantity of Etruscan 
jewels, of the finest period of art. A Hebrew jeweller, 
engraver and dealer in antiquities, residing in West- 
minster, was said to have b their purch $ 
and it was stated that he would shortly exhibit them 
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to the curious. Accordingly, the exhibition soon 
afterwards took place, and displayed to the astonished 
eyes of the learned a collection of objects in gold, 
which, for number, size, form, and workmanship, 
surpassed everything of the kind hitherto known. 
Think of cups, vases, caskets, tripods, diadems, arms, 
and even a funeral urn, with its dead, of the same 
form as the urns of baked clay found in the tombs 
of Chiusi,—all of the purest gold and the most exqui- 
site Etruscan—and all covered with that precious 
tarnish which time brings to objects in metal—pre- 
senting, too, here and there, traces of the decay in- 
duced, in parts, by years, as if to enhance the high 
preservation of the rest! Certainly, such a spectacle 
was calculated to excite the envy of the richest ama- 
teurs; for the whole were to be sold together, and a 
government only could be expected to make such a 
purchase, valued approximately at nearly one million 
(francs, we suppose). This splendid collection, then, 
was offered to the museums of Paris and London ; but 
the conservators of both those institutions thought it 
right to await a more full investigation of the matter, 
before entering upon any negotiation. It is well they 
did so; for the whole of these pretended antiquities 
are the produce of a daring imposture,—as was dis- 
covered, at a glance, by the practised eyes of certain 
experienced archzologists, who put the following 
questions to the proprietor. How is it that so large 
a number of monuments of a nature so extraordinary, 
and all coming, it is stated, from the same place, 
should have made their appearance, all at once, on 
the banks of the Thames, without a single mention 
of them in Italy, where they are said to have been 
discovered? How is it that the exact place of their 
discovery is not given? How is it that no single new 
subject is found on any of these monuments,—and 
that all those which they do represent are borrowed 
from bronze monuments, urns of baked clay, or 
painted vases already known? That they are, for 
the most part, either copies or mere outlines? That 
on the golden urn is found, without any variation, the 
so often repeated subject of the combat of Eteocles 
and Polynices, found continually on the bas-reliefs of 
the urns, in°clay or alabaster, of Volterra, with its 
usual accompaniment of the Sphinxes, Chimeras, 
Charon, the Furies—and, in a word, all the Etruscan 
Hell? How is it, that, ona tripod of gold, a subject 
is represented found only on painted vases,—that of 
the Pythoness rendering oracles, seated on the Del- 
phic tripod, with a priest by her side? How is it that 
the one and the same monument exhibits several 
subjects that have no relation whatever to each other; 
a thing wholly unexampled in any hitherto known ? 
How is it, that a funeral urn has bas-reliefs on all its 
four sides, when all the urns previously known are 
without at the back, and when even the ornaments of 
the sides are generally of an inferior workmanship to 
those of the front ? How is it possible that Etruscan 
warriors should have been so unwise as to forge their 
arms of gold, which, either for attack or defence, must 
have been of little use against enemies armed in 
bronze ? How is it that these Etruscans were equally 
unwise, to fabricate, for their domestic uses, drinking- 
cups, vases, and tripods, composed of a single plate 
of gold, so thin, that they were liable to be broken by 
the slightest shock? And how, finally, is it, that the 
tarnish on the objects, well imitated as it certainly is, 
has everywhere exactly the same tint? To these 
questions the jeweller replied by a sudden break- 
ing-up of the Exhibition, and by despatching his 
treasure to the continent; resolved, for the future, to 
show it only in detail, for the better mystification of 
purchasers.—[The writer is misinformed on some 
minor points. We were invited to a private view of 
this Collection (which was not exhibited in West- 
minster) ; but there was a mystery which we could not 
fathom, and thought it wise, therefore, to wait for 
the opinions of more competent persons, before we 
brought the subject under the notice of the public. 
The story told, however, was not open to all the ob- 
jections here urged: the proprietor did not assert that 
the arms and drinking-cups were fabricated for use, 
but for the adornment of the dead, and taken from 
tombs. ] 


Quarantine.—At the sitting of the French Acade- 
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possible time requisite for quarantine being kept, but 
that hitherto the observations and experiments made 
on the subject had been so contradictory that nothing 
could be determined. The Minister stated that he 
had ordered all the documents collected on the sub- 
ject to be placed at the disposal of the Academy, and 
that he had subjoined an extract from a dispatch of 
the French consul at Malta, relative to some recent 
cases of plague observed in the Lazaretto at that 
place. A Turkish vessel had arrived on the 5th of 
June last with the plague on board, and was put into 
quarantine. Three hajjis, three sailors, and a Mal- 
tese boatman died of the plague on board her; and 
in an Austrian ship, which had also come in with the 
plague about the same time, a passenger and sailor 
fell victims toit. It had been hitherto remarked that 
no new cases of plague broke out on board vessels 
once brought into quarantine ; that is, that the disease 
became much weakened when removed from the 
focus of infection ; but in this instance the boatman, 
alluded to above, had communicated with the pesti- 
ferous persons on the 27th of May, the plague only 
showed itself on the 7th of June, and on the 10th he 
died of it. On the other hand, the father of this 
boatman nursed his son during the whole of his ill- 
ness and did not receive the infection. Another 
document, from the Board of Health at Malta, 
showed that a vessel, with seventy-two Mussulman 
pilgrims, was put in quarantine at Malta on the 8th 
of July ; and, though only a few chronic complaints 
had appeared among them during a passage of thirty- 
seven days, without the least symptom of plague, yet, 
on the 24th of July, sixteen days after the arrival of 
the ship, a sailor died on board her of the most 
decided symptoms of the disease. It was impossible, 
therefore, to say that all precautions against this 
dreadful malady were totally useless.—Galignani. 
Electrotypes.—At the same meeting M. Arago pre- 
sented a galvanoplastic bas-relief in silver,’ by M. 
Soyer, being the first specimen of the application of 
that process to this metal. M. Soyer was of opinion 
that the process might be applied on such an exten- 
sive scale, that even the bronze work of the great 
elephant on the Place de la Bastille might be formed 
by means of it, instead of being cast.—Jbid. 
Affghanistan.—The following are extracts of letters 
from Dr.T. Thomson, jun.— Peshawur. “The country 
from Rawul Pindee to Peshawur is very beautiful ; 
the hills are high and rugged ; they consist of slate, 
probably Silurian, in almost vertical strata. The heat 
here is exceedingly oppressive, the thermometer 
rising in houses as high as 97°, and in tents to 105°. 
There is a regular hot wind blowing, which closely 
resembles a continuous puff from a blast furnace. 
The country round Peshawur is very rich and fertile. 
It is a sort of oasis in a desert of rocky hills, pro- 
ducing large quantities of rice and sugar, and also 
mulberries and plums, the latter characteristic of a 
northern latitude. It is swampy, and of course un- 
healthy in the hot weather—the town itself is hand- 
some for India.”—Caubool. “The whole country 
from Peshawur, except the plain of Jellalabad, is 
dreadfully barren. Hill after hill appeared in quick 
succession, requiring great exertion to mount their 
steep ascents. After leaving Peshawur we had first 
the Khyber pass, inhabited lately by a race of 
savages, who having been tamed by that powerful 
instrument money, now form a regiment in our 
service. Our engineers have commenced a road 
through the pass, which, when completed, will render 
it a very different place. At present the road extends 
only for four or five miles, and the rest of the passage 
is difficult—wading up a stream fifteen or twenty 
feet broad, or climbing a steep ravine which your 
horse has much difficulty in ascending, and then 
down another, where there is great danger of accidents, 
At night, during which we constantly travelled, the 
narrowness of the pass, and the altitude of the rocks, 
shut out from us the light of the moon and stars, 
and left us in obscurity. Altogether the country is 
exceedingly barren and worthless, except in a few 
favoured spots. At present (20th June) we are 
within ten miles of Caubool, on a barren stony hill, 
and cannot enter the town, because we have small- 





my, on the 11th inst., a letter on this subject was | 


read from the Minister of Commerce. He stated 


that it had been a point of much anxious inquiry for | 


many years to determine what would be the least , abundance of trees, charm the eye on every side,” 


pox among us, and are performing quarantine until 
the disease wear itself out. The country round 
the city is an oasis in a desert, but certainly a beau- 
tiful one. Fine crops of ripe wheat and barley, with 


MR. JAMES’S NEW WORK, 
Ricwkagp Ca UR DE LIOY, 
By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 


EAD 
Saunders & Otay. Pablishers, Conduit-street. 


Ireland, , Dublin; for Scotland, Bell for 
Edinburg! — 4, Bell & Bradfut 





CAMPBELL’S BRITISH ADMIRALS, 

In one thick LS aig ae ore. embellished with nearly ¢ 
‘avings o on Wood, p: , bound in cloth, or 12s. a 

IVES of the “BRI IPISH ADMIR 
NAVAL HISTORY of GREAT BRITAIN, io inetion 
of Cesar to the Chinese War of 1841. Chiefly abrid; 
Work of Dr. JOHN CAMPBELL. Illustrated by Portree 
Sketches by Gilfill 


Printed for Rebard Griffin & Co. Glasgow; and Thomas Tegg, 


ondo: 
———___ 
A COMPARATIVE IEW of the 
CHURCHES of ENGLAND and had With an Ap. 

peels. ——— Les gem o> Soahery the Character o 

ism, and t ock on which our Saviour 
would build his Church. a ae 
y HERBERT MARSH 

Late Y ta - Bishop of a Lm 

Rivingtons, St. Pauls Charctyard. and Waterloo-place. 


ODERLEIN'S HANDBOOK of LATIN 
SYNONYMES. Translated from the German, 
By the ev. H. H. ARNOLD, B.A 





In small 8vo. price 6s. the 3rd vik of 





Author of * ‘The Italian Analyst.’ 
Rivingtons. St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place, 
his day. in 8vo. cloth boards, price 15s 
BSE R VATIONS on TUBERCULOUS 
CONSUMPTION ; containing New Views on the Nature, 
Pathology, and are of ‘that Disease: illustrated by coloured 
Drawings. CAMPBELL, M.D., Member of the Boral 
College of ) RAL Senior Physician to the St. Marylebone 
General Digponsary. 
udon: H. Bailliére, 219, Regent-street. 


NEW ANNUAL. 
Uniform with ‘ The Parting Gift,’ elegantly bound, 2s. éd., 
in white silk, 3s. 


LOVE GIFT 


This is a pretty wreath of blossoms, ve 
culled from the garden of the rosy god, and selected, moreover, 
with a delicate hand; and harsh moon must that cynic - 
who would desire to pull one flower from out this varied gar. 
land, arid cast it aside, as of intoxicating odour, or of hue too 
glowing. It is a very pretty offering of faithful love.”—Court 
lagazine. 








tastefully 


London : George Bell, 186, Fleet-street. 


-EAKE'S Ate ENS. 
This day is published. in 2 vols. 8v: 0. price 20s. neatly bound in 
h and lettered, a new edition of 
HE TOPOGR APHY of ‘ATHENS, with some 
Remarks on its Antiquities; to which is now added, THE 
TOPOGRAPHY of the DEMI of ATTICA, first printed in the 
Transactions of the Royal Society of ciuamboe! with Maps and 
Plans. M. M. LEAKE, Member of the Society of Dilet- 
tanti, &e. &c. 

London: printed for the Author, and sold by J. ew: oma New 

Bond-street ; of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


Travels in Northern Greece, 4 vols. 8vo. 
Trayels in the Morea, 3 vols. Svo. 
Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor, 8vo. 


Speedily will be published, in Numbers and in Monthly Parts, 
USAN HOP LEY; or, THE ADVENTURES 
FA MAiD-SERV ANT. 

In consequence of its great Popularity, several wretched imi- 
tations of this Novel aving been imposed on the public, “ 
— Numbers and Monthly Parts, under the titles of * Susa 

“Susan Hoply,’ &c., the Author has thought it a 
able. to *put forth a GENUINE CHEAP ED = dpe! Lr. 
lished in NUMBERS at a PENNY each, twice a week, namely, 
on Wednesdays and Saturdays; also in MONTHLY PARTS, Hi 
NINEPENCE. And in order to render the work accessible to 
all classes, those parts of the Dialogue originally pa published ia 
French will, in this edition, be rendered into Englis 

illiam Tait, 107, Prince’s-street, Edinburg 
oreers = by all Booksellers for the Numbers or the 
onthly 
Published in 3 vols. post 8vo. by Saunders & Otley, London. 


Speedily will be published, price 12s. 
Tes COTTAGER’S SABBATH; 


A POEM 
By SAMUEL MULLEN. 
Beautifully illustrated with numerous steel Vignettes, from 
lesigns ARREN, engraved by W. K. Smita 
Also pre aring i ublication, 
POEMS B MAS MILLER, 
Author of ‘ Rural Sketches. : ss Clee Giles,” * Reyeten Gower,’ 
* Beauties of the Country,’ &c. 
London: Thomas Miller, 9, Recmiecieat. acing Christ's 
Hospital. 1841. 


This day is published, in fep. ore. Ra | Frontispiece and Wood- 
cuts, frees clot - (2 vols.) o' 
MANUAL of ELECTRICITY ’ MAGN NET- 
ISM, and METROROLO! 
DIONYSIUS LARDNER, D.C.L. F.R 
130 of the Cabinet Cyclopwdia—to be OO ity 
hree more volumes. 
By the same Author, 
A Treatise on Geometry, and its Application to 
the Arts. Fep. evo. with above 260 Figures, 6s. cloth. 
Treatise on Hydrostatics and Pneumatics, 


Fep. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 
Fep. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 














B 
Being Vol. 


A Treatise on Arithmetic. 
A Treatise on Heat. With W oodcuts, fep. 8v0. 6s.cl. 


Also, uniform with the above, 


A Treatise on Mechanics. By Capt. Kater and 


Dr. Lardner. Numerous plates, 6s. 
A Treatise on Astronomy. By Sir J. Herschel. 6s. 


A Preliminary Discourse on the Study of Natural 
Philosophy. By Sir J. Herschel. 6s. 
The History of Natural Philosophy. By Baden 


Powell. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 
A Treatise on Optics. By Sir D. Brewster. 6s. 
A Treatise on Chemistry. By Prof. Donovan. 6s. 


Essay on Probabilities. “By Prof. De Morgan. 63. 








London: Longman, Brown & Co.; and John Taylor. 
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“EXTRACTS FROM E. CHURTON’S CATALOGUE OF BOOKS AT 
REDUCED PRICES.—26, Hottes Srreer. 





ARMERIA REAL DE MADRID.—A Series of 
#0 fine large En ravings of the Ancient Armour in the Royal 

Armoury of Madrid ; all beautifully coloured, accompanied 
ith letter-press, At fells, half-bound morocco, gilt back 

tnd edges ; pub. 8. 


GUvVEEs complites de MOLIERE, 2 vole, ; 3 Pub. 


at 16s. - - - 
RACINE, 5 vols.; pub. at 1/.5s. .. 10s. 


PICTORIAL BIBLE, illustrated with 1000 +4 
gravings, 4 vols. royal 4to. cloth; pub. at 4/. l4s.6d. .- 


PICTORIAL COMMON PRAYER, with 700 
Engravings, and Original Notes ; pub. at 1. 11s. bd. eo 6188. 
REES’ CYCLOPEDIA, 45 vols. 4to. inclading 
3 vols. of Plates, half-bound russia; pub. at 85/. .. . 10s, 


&e. composés pour les Instrumens 4 Cordes. RICHARDSON’S FAUNA BOREALI-AME- 


was vais EE Iss et RICANA—BIRDS, beautifully col b. 
FACCIOLATI'S complete LATIN LEXICON,| dia. "> = eee oe ee 


Is. royal ato, half cloth pub. at 6. 16. 6d. 
esteem nec STOTHARD'S MONUMENTAL EFFIGIES 
GALLERY of PORTRAITS published by the of GREAT BRITAIN, 147 Plates, illuminated and tinted; bf.- 
Society of Useful Knowledge, 7 vols. 168 Plates, gilt aps bound morocco; pub. at 19/. ee ee es 8i. 8s. 


ees. ea STRUTT’S SPORTS and PASTIMES of the 
GULLIVER’S TRAVELS, New Edition, with se ek Ihe gees llr mele og at 10s. 6d. hs 4s. 6d. 


Notes by W. ng Tay.or, Esq. and Plates by GRANVILLE, 
*» -4%. | WATTS’ (Isaac) WORKS, to which are prefixed 


gvo.; pub. at 1. 1s. o oe a ee oe 
HARRIS’S pont R al 44 beautifully- coloured vy <3 Agthee, by the Rev. J. Borer, 6 syols. half 


Plates, haif-bound morocco ; a. at 150. 15s. oo 
MARSDEN’S ORIENTAL COINS, _ Pit, 3 WEBSTER'S ENLARGED ENGLISH DIC- 
TIONARY, 2 vols. dto. cloth; pub. at 5J. o 2s. 6d. 


vols, 4to. boards; pub. at 6/. 6s. «+ . 38. 
NAPOLEON MEDALS, ounuen by the process| WILKINSON'S LUDINA et coineeil 
Illustrata, 2 vols. imp. ae. heif-bonnd rassia, gilt top. Codie: | le 


, folio, half morocco ; pub. at 3/, 13s, 6d. 
of Achille Collas, folio, half mo 0; Pi = Migctagia, 8 velo. tae. @ und ra 


te The full Catalogue can be had on application, or will be sent into the Guus post free. 


TO READING CLUBS AND FAMILIES, 


IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
CHURTON’S 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN LIBRARY, 


26, HOLLES STREET, 
Three Doors from Oxford Street. 


at 11/. Ils. - - - - Bs. 


ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS, 


nslation, with many Hnatred Mastrations, 3 vols 
ag Ai pub. at 4/. las. 6d. . 2l. 128. 6d 


BARRINGTON ‘S MEMOIRS of IRELAND 
apt the UNION, hag Portraits, 2 vols. imp. 4to. cloth; pe pub. at 


- a - - - . 


BEETHOY EN.—Seule Collection complete des 











The General Catalogue of Cuurton’s Library consists of 25,000 Volumes in the 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and PORTUGUESE 
LANGUAGES, 
ARRANGED UNDER THE FOLLOWING HEADS— 
I. HISTORY, ANTIQUITIES, VOYAGES, TRAVELS, BIOGRAPHY, MEMOIRS. 
2, DIVINITY, MORALS, BELLES LETTRES, PHILOSOPHY, CRITICISM, NATURAL HISTORY. 
3. POETRY, CLASSICS, the DRAMA. 
4. NOVELS, ROMANCES, TALES. 


Terms FoR A SINGLE Famity: 
a I coocsesesenell ® 9 ver annum, 12 Volumes in Town, a in the Country. 
1 pastas 


CLA 
EXTRA GLASS 2203. 10 10 0 15 30 


Terms For Boox Civuss 


CLASS 1. Clubs paying 62. 6s. the Year, are entitled to 20 Volumes at one time, including 10 Volumes of the Newest Works. 
CLASS II. Clubs paying 8/. 8s. the Year, are entitled to 30 Vols. at one time, including 15 Vols. of the Newest Wor 
CLASS III. Clubs paying 10/. 10s. the Year, are entitled to 30 Vols. at one time, two-thirds of which may be of the Newest Works. 
The advantage to Members of Reading Clubs, of a subscription over the old method of purchasing Books, will be obvious, 
after reading the folloning statement :— 
Take, for illustration, a Club consisting of Twelve Members— 
The usual Subseription of One Guinea per annum ...ccce cecces cocceccecccececcce coccecec lS 18 6 
Sale of 14 Guineas’ worth of books to the Members at half-price, the 2 Guineas being inc reased to that 
sum by the discount allowed to Clubs...e..ccccceceevcecseses eocecccecs ccecccooccosccee 0 
Gross amount per annum 1919 0 
For this sum the ar would have had in their possession 47 volumes, calculating the average price per volume, after deductin 
the discount, at 8s. whereas, by a Subscription paying 10J. 10s., and joerg 2¢. for expenses of carriage, &c., the Club woul 
have TWO WONDRED and FORTY VOLUMES, or ONE HUNDRED and NINETY-THREE more than by purchasing. 


PROSPECTUS OF THE RETAIL DEPARTMENT. 


ALL New. 





At the suggestion of mens of his subscribers and patrons, whe consider it convenient to be able to purchase the whole of their 


BOOKS and STATIONERY at one Establishment, E. CHURTON has determined to devote more attention to the various retail 
branches of his business, and begs to call attention to his List ef Prices; at the same time, he begs to remark that the various 
articles have been selected, not on account of their lowness of price, but their goodness of “quality, as be is perfectly convinced 


thatan article MUST BE GOOD To BE CHKAP. 
LITERARY PRESENTS. 


In this department will be found a most extensive assortment of all the best BRITISH and FOREIGN CLASSICS, the 
ANNUALS, and such of the works of our MODERN AUTHORS as have stood the test of criticism; the whole are in bindings of 
the must recherché style, forming acollection not to be equalled by any house in London. 


BIBLES, PRAYERS, AND CHURCH SERVICES, 


In velvet, plain and elegant morocco, roan, and calf. 


JUVENILE PUBLICATIONS. 


All the most approved modern Works for Youth, from 1s. upwards. 


BOOK-BINDING. 


Asinzle inspection of the various pattern will prove that this department has received every attention from the Proprietor, and 
he is conlident that the prices are us low as the same description can be done at, if done in the same style as his patterns. 


STATIONERY. 
ENVELOPE CASES ceessceeesecensecesafOm 66, t0. to£3 3 0 | ENVELOPES, BOF 100 coroseceerseneeeeseezeenftomn Od. to 12s. 


TTING BOOKS ° ° 4 BATH POST + from 6d. per quire, 
STEEL PENS. per gross ee eversesececs 0 | FOOLSCAP .eccccescccceccceceesesecseees from 9d, Pinto. 


And every other Article from the lowest to the highest price. 





815 
his iy is published, in 8vo. 


HE HISTOR of the BRITISH EMPIRE 
in INDIA. 
By EDWARD THORNTON, Esq. 
Author of * India, its State and ereapects.” 
ol. I. price 16s. cloth boar 
London: W. H. Anes * Co. 7, Leadenhall-street. 


“In 1 vol. pos 
Dedicated to Lord’ botesersten, 
HE ESSAY N PEACE, 
By_H. T. J. MACNAMARA, Esq. 
‘To which the First Prize of One Hundred Guineas was award- 
ed, by the Rev. J, Pye Smith, D.D., the Rev. J. Pyne, M.A., and 
the Rev. J. Harris, D.D. 
“Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduitzstreets 


Just published, price 
ATER’S LANDLORD and TENANT. 
By JOHN PATER, Attorney-at-Law. 
“This work, on the laws of landlord and tenant, may be con- 
sidered a good manual for general use, from which even the 
professed lawyer may glean something to refresh his memory 
and confirm his practice.’’"— Monthly Magazine, October. 

“In fact, we have not perused a more compact, satisfactory, 
and clear publication on the subject of the laws of landlord and 
tenant; we have not consulted the book in an instance in which 
the information was not clear." *— Morning Advertiser, Oct. 13. 

Stevens & Norton, Bell-yard, Lincoln's Inn ; Sherwood & Co. 
Pater er row, London ; ; ant to be had of all. Booksellers. 


ow ready, in 32 is. 6d. morocco gil 
’ , + 

HE PARLIAMEN T: ARY POCKET COM- 

PANION, by_C. R. DODD, ts , including the New 
Ministry, the Ne w Peers, and the New Parliament. This An- 
nual bas for the last nine years presented the public with thas 
kind of information respecting their representatives in Parlia- 
ment which peerages furnish with regard to the ey og Its 
contents are: 1. A concise Biographical Dictionary of the Hou 
of Lords—2. An Explanation of Parliamentary Terms and Pree 
cooking, -*- A Statement of the Polls, Registered Electors, Ten- 
pound Houses, &c. in each place—t. A Biographical Diottoneay 
of the House of Commons, setting forth the parentage, ages 
marriag ges, poofessions, offices, church patronage, political prin- 
ciples, residences, &c. of each member—5. A variety of Miscel- 
seaseus Information respecting the Government, Privy Council, 

Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria- lane. 


ALPIN’S BROAD DRAWING PE} CILS, 
with Parallelogram Lead, capable of great effect, and 
perfectly uniform throughout, ‘of three degrees of tint 
ib) light, (M) medium, and (D) dark, which were made exclu- 
sively for the Artist and his Pupils during several years, and are 
tronized by distinguished Amateurs and Artists of this and 
joveign countries, may now be_ had, carr iage Sree, on Post Office 
or other order for pa ment in London, at 2s. a set, or 85. per 
dozen, of C. Galpin, No. 1, Lowther Arcade, London 


ISEASES of the SKIN, &c.—Mr. W. JONES, 
Surgeon tothe Blenheim-street infirmary for Diseases of 
Women and Diseases of the Skin, &c., has RE VED to 1 
PARK-LANE (3 doors from Piccadilly), whe re ~ may jo 
sulted till 12 o’clock at noon daily, as usual.—N.B. Gratuitous 
to the poor pert morning till half-past 10 o'clock, 


CHROMATIC MICROSCOPES.—Micro- 
scopic investigations being an essential feature in Physio- 
logical Study, the research can only be satisfactorily developed 
by the oo of Ac hromatic Lenses, but hitherto their ex- 
nsive character have precluded such from general use. 

licroscope can now be supplied most Cy oy 2 constructed, 
with Jointed Pillar and Tripod Stand, two Sets of Achromatic 
Object-giasses, two Huygenian Eye-ple ces, forming a combina- 
tion of Five Magnifying Powers, varying from 30 to 250 times 
Linear, or 900 to 62,509 superficial measurement, clear] dcfaing 
the markings of the most difficult test objects, Seg es of the 
Podura, Brassica, Ehrenberg’s Infusoria, &c., a Condensing 
Lens for Opaque Objects, Plate of Diaphragm, Six Objects 
mounted in Balsam, &c. &c., the whole neatly packed in Ma- 
hogany Case, price 71. 15s, Manufactured and sold by A. Abra- 
ham, Optician, &c., 20, Lord-street, Liverpool; Abraham & 
Dancer. 13, Cross-street, "King-street Manchester ; and Abraham 
& Co. 82, Queen-street, Glasgow.—The usual discount allowed 


to the Trade. 
LEGANT and ORNAMENTED PICTURE 
FRAMES of sorenion DESCRIPTION, WARRANTED 
To cLean.—C. J. ECKFO 45, Fleet-street, corner of Mitre- 
court, Temple, “op a ce. lane, begs leave toinform Artists, 
the Trade, and Public, that they can obtain A LARGE AND CLEAR 
EXPLANATORY SHEET OF DRAWINGS, with numerous Elegant 
Patterns, the size and prices attached to the various Frames. 
sent gratis and free of postage to any part of the kingdom, Old 
Frames re-gilt; large and smali Miniature Frames at pro 
tionate prices. Fancy-wood Frames of every description. ers 
from the Country punctually attended to.—EsTAbLISHED 1798, 


ROSBY HALL WINE ESTABLISHMENT 
—MARSALA WINE, of considerable age and superior 
flavour, in oer uarter pines. containing swonty-tree teljens, id, 
lls, cash, MARSALA, in bottle. 24s. SHERRY, | X= 
cellent one wine, 28s. per dozen. Bottles 3s. . Hampers Is, 
per dozen. 35, Bishopsgate-street Within. C U RRAL L a SON, 
*»* Quarter Pi ipes of Port, Pale and Brown Sherries, imported 
for Family trade. 























ATENT CARPET 


DANKS, PATENTEE or THE T BAney ERSELY. ~COLOURED 
INGRAIN CARP 


DANKS & SON supecthy invite the No- 

bility, Gentry, and Public, toinspect this Novel and Ele- 

gant Carpet, combining the beauty and eflect of the best Brussels 

at little more than half the expense,—98 and 99, Hatton-garden. 
Carpet, Bedding, and Floor Cloth W arehouse. 


we! UPERIOR LOOKING GLASSES and Splen- 
did Gilt PICTURE FRAMFS.—CHARLES M'LEA 
Fleet-street, engooke the Dispatch newspaper ollice, —-4 J 
bof informs the trade, artists eppcieerers. and the public, 
t they can be supplied with LOL NG GLASSES and PIC: 
Pe RE FRAMES, of the wery best pete neha at prices $4 
hitherto attempted.—May be had gratis, ang sent free of 
any part of the kingdom, LARGE SHEE Ts OF DRAWIN' 3S. vo 
presenting the exact patterns and prices of 100 different sized pic- 
ture frames and 120 looking glasses, elegantly ornamented with 
designs made expressly for thismanufactory. The trade supplied 
with frames in the compo. Fancy wood frames and mouldings, 
and room borderings. Old frames repaired and regilt. Glasses 
resilvered. 30,000 trames kept seasoned for immediate delivery. 
—All goods not approved of in three months taken back, and money 
returned. 


IL._FINEST SPERM OIL, 95. - gallon ; 
SECOND, ditto, 8s, 6¢.; INFERIOR, ditto, 8s. i GROUND 
NUT yg? a good substitute for Sperm, 6s. 6d.; a 
SOLAR OlL, $2 6d. + COMMONER OILS os low use ade 
tos 2 aay part of London for cash on delivery from PARKINSON'S 
Wholesale and Retail Warehouse, 79, Uxford-street, exactly 
opposite the Pantheon. 
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NEW WORKS ON SCIENCE. AND MEDICINE, 
Published by MR. CHURCHILL, Princes Street, Soho. 





Dr. Carpenter. 
PRINCIPLES of GENERAL and COMPARATIVE PHY- 


SIOLOGY ; intended as an Introduction tothe Study of Human Physiology, and as a Guide 
to the Philosophical Pursuit of Natural History. Illustrated with numerous Figures on 
Copper and Wood. The 2nd edition, with important additions, 8vo. cloth, 18s. 

“I recommend to your perusal a work veogutly published by Dr. Carpenter. It has this ad- 
vantage, it is very much up to the present state of knowledge on the subject, It is written ina 
clear style, and is well illustrated.”"—Prof. Sharpey's Introductory Lecture. 

“In Dr. Carpenter's work will be found the best exposition we possess of all that is furnished 
by comparative anatomy to our knowledge of the nervous system, as well as to the more general 
principles of life and organization.”—Dr. H. Ws Medical Notes and Reflections 

“See Dr. Carpenter's ‘Principles of General and Comparative Physiology,"—a work which 
makes me proud to think he was once my pupil,”"—Dr. Eliotson'’s Physiology. 


Dr. Golding Bird, F.L.S. F.G.8S. 
Lecturer on Natural Philosophy at Guy's Hospital. 


ELEMENTS of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY; being an 
Experimental Introduction to the Study of the Physical Sciences. Illustrated with 230 
Woodcuts, 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


“ This work teaches us the elements of the entire circle of natural philosophy in the clearest 
and most perspicuous manner. Light, magnetism, dynamics, meteorology, electricity, &c. are 
set before us in such simple forms. and so forcible a way, that we cannot help understanding 
their laws, their operation, and the rkable phenc na by which they are accompanied or 
signified. As a volume of useful and beautiful instruction for the young, and as a work of general 
value to both sexes, we cordially recommend it.""— Literary Gazette. 

“ This work marks an advance which has long been wanting in our system of instruction. 

. Bird has succeeded in producing an elementary work of great merit, which may be profit- 
ably used, not only by the medical, but by the general student.""— Atheneum. 


Mr. Walker. 
INTERMARRIAGE-; or, the Natural Laws by which Beauty, 


Health, and Intellect, result from certain Unions; and Deformity, Disease, and Insanity, 
from others; with Delineations of the Structure and Forms, and Descriptions of the Func- 
tions and Capacities which each Parent, in every pair, bestows on Children ; and an Account 
of Corresponding Effects in the Breeding of Animals. Illustrated by Drawings of Parents 
and Progeny, 2nd edition, 8vo. cloth, l4s. 





“ This is in many respects a very remarkable book : we are not disposed to go the whole 
length with the author in the positions he maiotains, but he has collected in support of them a 
mass of facts, many of them as novel as they are unimpeachable, which render his volume alike 
important and interesting to the physiologist. In one or two points we have been obl 
regard Mr. Walker as prejudiced by his peculiar theories; but in the general range o' 
researches he has given an example which may justly be imitated by others, deriving informa- 
tion bearing on the subject from whatever source it has been offered him.....Mr. Knight, whose 
extensive r t on a correspond connegmeys. of vegetable physiology are well known, 
contributed many of the most valuable observations contained in the present volume.”’— British 
and Foreign Medical Review. 


John Stephenson, M.D. and James Morss Churchill, P.L.S. 
MEDICAL BOTANY ; or, Illustrations and Descriptions of 


the MEDICINAL PLANTS of the Pharmacopeias; comprising a popular and scientific 
Account of Poisonous Vegetables indigenous to Great Britain. New edition, edited by 
GILBERT BURNETT, F.L.S., Professor of Botany in King’s College. In three handsome 
royal 8vo. vols. illustrated by 200 Engravings, beautifully drawn and coloured from nature, 
cloth lettered, Six Guineas. 





“So high is our opinion of this work, that we recommend every student at college, and every 
surgeon who goes abroad, to have a copy, as one of the cssential constituents of his library.” 
Dr. Johnson's Medico-Chirurgical Review. 


“ The work forms a complete and valuable system of toxicology and materia medica. It will 


provea valuable addition to the libraries of medical practitioners and general readers.""— Lancet. 
Three Thousand Practical Receipts. 
THE CYCLOPZADIA, of PRACTICAL RECEIPTS in all 


the USEFUL and DOMESTIC ARTS; being a complete Book of Reference for the Manu- 
facturer, Tradesman, and Amateur. By A PRACTICAL CHEMIST. Post 8vo. cl. 7s. 6d. 

“ This work embraces all the latest improvements in science and art, which the author has 
been assiduous in collecting in several countries of Europe and America for the last seven years ; 
no receipt has been admitted that is not of actual utility, and the writer has been perticular to 
illustrate the plan of producing exact imitations of most imported articles, such as brandies. 
perfumery, wines, liqueurs, &c. derived from the processes of various laboratories, both abroad 
and at home, which the author has personally inspected, on an extensive scale, thus placing 
within the reach of every one the means of meeting the increased competition in trade.”” 


Mr. Nasmyth, F.L.S. F.G.S. 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, &c. 


THREE MEMOIRS on the DEVELOPMENT and STRUC- 
TURE of the TEETH and EPITHELIUM; read at the Ninth Annual Meeting of the British 
Association for the Encour t of Sei held at Birmingham, in August, 1839 ; with 
Diagrams exhibited in illustration of them. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
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Mr. Lawrence, F.R.S. 
site Teena 


Surgeon to St. Barthol 


A TREATISE on RUPTURES. The 5th edition, consider- 
ably enlarged, 8vo. cloth, 16s. 

“The peculiar advantage of the treatise of Mr. Lawrence is, that he explains bis views on the 
anatomy of hernia, and the different varieties of the disease in a manner which renders his book 
peculiarly useful to the student. It must be superfluous to express our opinion of its value to the 
surgical practitioner. Asa treatise on hernia, presenting a complete view of the literature of 
the subject, it stands in the first rank.""— Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, 


Dr. Johnstone, 
Physician to the General Hospital, Birmingham. 


On the PHENOMENA of SENSATION, as connected with 


the MENTAL, PHYSICAL, and INSTINCTIVE FACULTIES of MAN. 8vo. cloth, 8s. 
“This volume contains a good resumé of the labours of different physiologists; it exhibits 


careful and extensive reading, and a just and candid sopreciation of the labours of other men. 
The student of the nervous system will derive benefit from the perusal of this work, which is 
very creditable to its author.""—Dublin Journal of Medical Science. 








Dr. Ramsbotham, 
Physician tothe Royal Maternity Charity, Lecturer on Midwifery at the London Hospital, a¢, 


The PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of OBSTETRIC yp. 
DICINE and SURGERY, in reference to the Process of Parturition. Ilustrated With 
Plates on Steel, and 20 on Wood, forming one handsome thick 8vo. volume, cloth, 29. 


“ This is one of the most beautiful works which have lately isaued fro: i 
and is alike creditable to the talents of the Author and the enterprise of the Publica! ta 
good and thoroughly grection tapation s the tT pot menbests ts are faid down ina a a tog 
Spicuous form, and w ever 18 of 1 -rate engra remark, 
able feature of this work. which ought to - — : i + 2 Asa 
work conveying good, sound, practi precepts, e rating doctrines 
obstetrical aisnen we can Kae oy a ‘e-either to the stntiont ar eee tt 
Edinburgh Journal of Medical Science. es 
“ This book forms a very handsome volume. Dr, Ramsbotham has t 
manner worthy of the reputation he possesses, and has succeeded in forming « book of rea 
for practitioners. and a solid and easy guide for students. Looking at the contents of the volume, 
and its remarkably low price, we have no nechesion an saying that it has no parallel in the 
fournal. 








of publishing.""—Prorincial Medical and Surgical 
_ “It is the book of aaipotiver for students—clear, but not too minute in its details, and sound 
in its practical instructions. It is so completely illustrated plates (admirably chosen 
executed), that the student must be stupid indeed who does not understand the details of the 
branch of the science, so far at least as description can make them intelligible.”— Dublin Journal 
of Medical Science. 


Dr. Prout, P.R.S. 
On the NATURE and TREATMENT of STOMACH and 


URINARY DISEASES; being an Inquiry into the Connexion of Diabetes, Calculus, and 
other affections of the Kidney and Bladder with Indigestion. 3rd edition, with Six Engray- 
ing, 8vo. cloth, 20s. 


“ Those who have been benefited by the labours and r f Dr. i lighted 
to see the announcement of the third edition so much ae to he a ewene 
This table of contents will show the great extent of our author's inquiries. amd we need hardy 
cunre cus commen that the subjects are treated with consummate ability.”—Dublin Journal of 

ca ence. 





Mr. Erasmus Wilson, 
Lecturer on Anatomy and Physiology at the Middlesex Hospital Medical School. 


The ANATOMISTS VADE-MECUM; a System of Human 


Anatomy. With 150 Illustrations on Wood, fep. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


“This is prohably the prettiest medical book ever published, and we believe i rinsic 
merits are in keeping with its exterior advantages, having pa it sufficiently Ye 
that it may be recommended to the studentas no less distinguished by its accuracy and clearness 
of description than by its ty hical el The rf are ex<quisite.’'—British and 
Foreign Medical Review. 





Mr. Tyrrell, 
Senior Surgeon t&the Royal London Ophthalmic Hospital, Surgeon to St. Thomas's Hospital, &e, 


A PRACTICAL WORK on the DISEASES of the EYE, 


and their TREATMENT, Medically, Topically, and by Operation. With coloured Plates, 
2 vols. 8vo. 12. lés. ‘ 


“ This work is written in a pers 
our earnest recommendation to 
assuri 
the v: 


spi pty ie. and ceapntes jn practical iefermation; we *, 
t A procure ai rea t two v ‘os 
them that they will be richly repaid for their trouble. ¢ i 
diseases, pnd given.” —Dublin Journal of ded denen ee 


Mr. Liston, F.R.S. 
Surgeon to the North London Hospital. 
PRACTICAL or OPERATIVE SURGERY. The 3rd 
edition, 8vo. cloth, 22s. 


This Edition has been carefully revised throughout by t! ii 
tional Woodcuts, and contains much important rn ‘matter, Re Anthem, ts Mastented ethel 


Dr. Williams, F.R.S. 
Professor of the Practice of Medicine, Gniversity College, London. 


The PATHOLOGY and DIAGNOSIS of DISEASES of 
the CHEST; illustrated chiefly by a Rational Exposition of their Physical Signs. 4th 
edition, with much important new matter, Plates, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


“ The fact that a fourth edition is called for, is a very good argument in favour of any book. 
But this was not ae oy | in the case of Dr. Williams; it was well known to the profession as 
one of the best manuals of diseases of the chest we possess."’— Dublin Medical Journal. 


Dr. Hope, F.R.S. 
Late Physician to St. George’s Hospital. 


A TREATISE on the DISEASES of the HEART and 
GREAT VESSELS, and on the Affections which may be mistaken for them. 3rd edition, 
with Plates, 8vo. cloth, 18s. 

“When his great work on ‘ Diseases of the Heart’ was first published, the whole profession 
united in d of its Hh ; and in the enlarged and improved form in which the 
author was fortunately enabled to reproduce it in a third edition it is now universally acknow- 
ledged to be the best book on the subject in any language.’’—British and Foreign Medical Review, 


July, i841. 
Mr. Tuson, F.R.S. F.L.S. 
Surgeon to the Middlesex Hospital. 


The CAUSE and TREATMENT of CURVATURE of the 
SPINE, and DISEASES of the VERTEBRAL COLUMN. With 26 Plates. 8vo. cl. 10s.64. 

“ The various forms of disease described in this volume are illustrated by numerous cases, ia 
which the course of the malady and the treatment adopted are systematically explained. Mr. 

‘ i d.and judicious, and there is much solid and useful information to 

obtained from a perusal of its pages. The work is abundantly supplied with plates of the c 
peculiarities of the cases, of the morbid structures, and of the apparatus employed in the 
ment of ases. e recommend the volume as deserving of the attention of our 


—Lancet. 
Sir Astley Cooper, Bart. F.R.S. 
OBSERVATIONS on the STRUCTURE and DISEASES 


of the TESTIS. Illustrated with 24 highly-finished coloured Plates, 2nd edition, royal 4to 
cloth, 3/. 3s. Edited by BRANSBY B. COOPER, F.R.S., Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital. 
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